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PREFACE 


The opening paragraphs of the introductory chapter of 
this book explain fully its aim and purpose ; thej'e is no 
necessity, therefore, to recapitulate here the reasons that 
have led the author to prepare at the present time a boolc 
upon the use of low-grade and waste fuels for power genera¬ 
tion. 

It may be stated, however, that the book is based ui)on 
articles which have been published during the war ])criod 
concurrently in The Engineer and The Times (Engineering 
Supplement) in this country,'and in Goal Age and Chemical 
and Metallurgical Eyigineering in America. 

The information contained in the articles has been brought 
up-to-date, and the form ok the articles modified, in order to 
render them more useful and also more suitable for publica¬ 
tion in book form. A few of the excellent Bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Mines which deal specially with 
low-grade and waste fuels have been used extensively in the 
preparation of the book ; and the author’s thanks are due 
to the Acting Director of the Bureau, Mr. H. Foster Bain, 
for permission to reproduce many of the data and illus¬ 
trations which have api)eared in these useful publications. 
Nos. 2, 89 and 123 have been specially drawn upon in this 
respect. 

The author’s thanks are due also to the editors and 
publishers of The Engineer and of The Times (Engineering 
Supplement) for their permission to make use of the illus¬ 
trations which appear on pages 78, 119, 174 and 175 of the 
book ; and to Mr. E. W. L. Nicol, of the London Coke 
Committee, for the information and photographs relating 
to the use of coke and pitch for steam-raising purposes 
on pages 62, 63, 65 and 1 17. 

JOHN B. {). KERSHAW. ^ 

i), ({RoyvENOE Road, 

CoLWYN Bay, 

Xov ember ^ 1919. 
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THE USE OF LOW GRADE AND WASTE 
FUEL FOR POWER GENERATION 

PART L—FUELS. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

Fuel Conservation by the Use oe Low-grade Fuels 
FOR Heat and Power Generation 

The rising cost of all forms of fuel, due to causes some 
permanent and some,let us hope, only temporary in character, 
renders a discussion of the utilisation of cheap or low-grade 
fuels for power-generation of special interest at the present 
moment. In past years the British manufacturer and 
^ factory owner has been unduly favoured by the cheapness 
and plentifulness of his fuel supply, and less attention has 
been given to the problem of the economical use of this raw 
material of his industrial operations than its in^portance 
deserved. The War has changed his attitude towards fuel, 
however, as it has changed his attitude towards many other 
problems of his social and industrial life, and there are few 
manufacturers in this country to-day who are not fully 
alive to the necessity of conserving our fuel resources, and 
of making the best possible use of the supplies that are now 
available for industrial purposes. 

The manufacturer, in fact, has been badly hit by the 
increase in the cost of fuel, and since it is highly probable 
that a large portion of this increase, though directly due to 
the War, will prove permanent in character, it is necessary 
for him. to take a wide survey of combustible materials, and 
to impress ipto his service all that promise to yield a fair 
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return for the capital and labour involved in their utilisation 
for heat or power-generating purposes. 

Fuel conservation may be effected in two distinct ways. 
In the first place, there may be a much more widely extended 
use of low-grade fuels and of other carbonaceous materials 
and gases now wasted, yet capable of yielding useful heat 
when burned ; and secondly, there may be a better utilisation 
of the heat value of the ordinary classes of fuel, this increased 
efficiency being based upon the application of more scientific 
methods in the management of the boilers and furnaces in 
which this fuel is consumed. The great importance of the 
problem of utilising low-grade fuels is proved by the fact 
that from 15 to 30 per cent, of the coal which is now being 
worked in the mines of this country is purposely left under¬ 
ground, either in situ in the seam where it occurs, or in the 
form of coal-dust and slack around the working-face of the 
seam, because there is no profitable sale for it at the pit head. 
Nor is the whole of the fuel brought to the surface utilised, 
for the banks of culm, shale and washery-refuse that can 
be seen in all coal-mining districts are in most cases rapidly 
increasing in size. These dumps of pit-refuse, however, like 
the ‘‘tailings, ” dumps of the Houth African gold-fields, can 
still be used at some later date ; but the fuel left underground 
is lost for ever, since it will never pay to reopen old workings 
in coal-mines, in order to recover the lower-grade fuel, when 
the better-grade coal has once been removed from the seam. 
The loss in this case is therefore a dead loss to the community, 
and also represents a considerable diminution in the value 
of our national reserves of fuel—unless means are taken at 
an early date to check it. 

In support of these views concerning the importance of 
the subject, a few extracts may be quoted from the Report 
of the British Association Committee, which has been 
studying recently the question of fuel and its better utilisation 
for domestic and manufacturing purposes :— 

“ There can be little doubt but that up to the present we 
have been wasteful and improvident in regard to our methods 
of getting and utilising coal, and that not only are great 
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‘A 

coonomics in bodi (hc,s(‘ directions oblniiiahle. hu( also that 
llio (lucHtion of «he j(('iu>ral adoption of more scaeidific 
inethodiS in regard to ihese tnaderH is (me of viial itnporlance, 
in view of llu' trying period of ee.ononiic recuperation which 
will iniinediately succeed tli(‘ War. 

Ih<' fact that, tiu' avaiiahU* rescnwes of coal in <h’(*at 
Britain o,dy amioant to about oik* fortieth, whilst those 
of Ihc whole Bnipiie do not amount to more than about 
nne-fonrth of the world Vest imated total, is one which ougid 
to he. brought home to everyone resi.onsihlefor the ecionoinic 
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(h'velopment of our national and imperifd resonnies, espeeiaHv 
m view of the fact that the United States, whose (unnpetition 
in tlu' imnu'diah' fidure will (.rohahly h<. mneh moi-e 
s<>v(u'ely f(dt than ever hefor(\ possesses more than half tIu' 
es(.imat.(«d world's (mal. and (ha,t also in regai-d to the (w(, 
prime considerations of ipudity and cost of firoduction she 

probably compares favourably with (hvat Britain ami the 

wnipire. , . , 

“Part of such wastage, for e.Kample, that, due to (h<( 
occurrence of faults in the (a.al lields. is unavoidable, but 
when all such allowance' has been made th(‘r<« undoubtedlv 
tvniains a huge wa,stage' in working whie'h might and ough't 
1.0 bee avoieleel. A memoramlnm is being pn-pared on the* 
loduotion of such wastage by the adoption of ‘ hydrauli<‘. 
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stowing,’ a practice which though in vogue on the Continent 
has not yet been established in Great Britain .”—Beport 
presented at Newcastle Meeting, September, 1916. 

As regards the definition and classification of low-grade 
fuels, all fuels testing over 25 per cent, of ash and over 
10 per cent, of moisture, i.e., containing 35 per cent, or more 
of incombustible matter, may be classed as '' low grade.” 
All coal and coke that passes through a J-inch mesh sieve 
must also be classed as low grade, not on account of its a^h 
contents but on account of its fine state of subdivision. 



Fig. 2.—Rehmann tyj)e of Eccentric Cerate for (Uih ProduccrH (Hhallow). 


The preliminary and experimental woj-k carried out in 
recent years in Europe ahd America has proved that two 
methods of utilising these fuels are open'^to the engineer. 
Either (1) they may be burned alone or mixed with other 
low-grade fuels of different physical structure ; or (2) they 
may be gasified in special types of gas producers. If method 
(1) be adopted some form of artificial draft is required for 
the proper combustion of the fuel. 

Under exceptional circumstances these low-grade fuels 
may be pulverised and burned in dust-form, but this method 
can only be used with advantage when the fuel is easily 
pulverised, or when it contains a large proportion of dtist 
and smalls. Lumps of shale, and of bone-coal, are not 
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easily pulverised, and low-grade fuels containing a large 
proportion of these ingredients are best burned in lump 
form upon specially designed grates, provided with the 
necessary facilities for dealing with the large amounts of 
clinker and ash produced by the combustion. 

As regards gasification, several special types of producer 
have been designed for working with fuels of high-ash 
contents, and all the difficulties resulting from the large 
amount and fusibility of the ash have been provided for 
and overcome. The producers now in use for this purpose 



Fia. 3.—^Rehmann type of Revolving Eccentric Grate for 
Gas Producers (deep). 


are equipped with various forms of revolving ash-pan, by 
means of which the clinker is crushed and automatically 
removed. In most cases they are provided also with a 
water-jacket, to prevent the clinker fusing and sticking to 
the outer plates of the producer. In the best types of these 
producers the speed of rotation of the ash-pan and the 
degree of eccentricity given to the centre-block can be varied 
to suit the fuel used. . See Pigs. 1~5, and Pig. 21, p. 75, 
and Pigs. 27, 28, pp. 91 and 93. 

When finely-divided material is used for gasification in 
these producers, or when a great depth of fuel-bed is necessary 
in order to obtain a gas of the required composition, it is 
necessary to increase considerably the pressure of the air- 
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blast. The Kerpely high-jjressiirc producer has been 
designed to meet this particular case. This producer is 
provided with an enclosed water-seal, and air is introduced 
above the seal at the same pressure as that introduced below 
the grate. In this way an automatically-balanced pressure 
is maintained on both sides of the water-seal, and any 
pressure of air-blast that is requisite to penetrate the fuel-bed 
can be employed without risk of blowing the water- 
seals. 

Other types of these eccentric-grate producers for the 
gasification of low-grade fuels are the Pintsch, the Rehmann 
and the Tees, Four producers of the latter type have been 
installed at the new Tottenham Gas Works, in order to 
generate gas for heating the vertical retorts. Each producer 
has a capacity of 20 tons coke-breeze per day, and in its 
main features follows the lines of the Kerpely producer— 
that is to say, it has a rotating-grate, mechanical ash- 
discharge, and a water-cooled shell. The rotating grate in 
this case is formed of a heavy cylindrical casting, surmounted 
by a stepped cone, the whole being mounted eccentrically 
in the ash-pan. This pan rests on ball-bearings and is 
rotated by worm-gearing, driven from a shaft running along 
the side of the producer battery. As the speed of rotation 
is very slow, only |th to 1J revolutions per hour, the power 
required is almost negligible. The makers of these producers, 
in fact, estimate this power at | H.P. per producer, but it is 
usual to install 1-2 H.P. for the work. The hot water from 
the cooling-jacket may be used for boiler-feed or other 
purposes, and the heat abstracted from the producer-shell 
can thus be turned to useful purposes. 

Culm, pit refuse and coke-breeze, however, appear at 
last to be appreciated by the more advanced colliery pro¬ 
prietors and gas-works engineers, and it is doubtful whether 
the ordinary consumer could purchase on contract at a very 
low price large quantities of either the one or the other fuel 
for delivery during the next twelve months. Peat and 
lignite are not very widely distributed in England, ^^^lere 
then is the British manufacturer to obtain his supplies of 
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low-grade fuels, supposing him to.be willing to purchase, say, 
five to ten thousand tons, for immediate use ? 

This query brings one to the consideration of the amount 
of low-grade fuels left in the coal mines of this country, 
because there exists no demand or profitable market for 
them at the present time. The proportion of fuel left in the 
mines, and its quality or physical characteristics, varies in 
different districts ; and that some loss must occur is evident 
from a study of the methods used for the extraction of seams 
of coal, often only two feet in thickness, from between the 
adjacent layers of shale and dirt. The more widely extended 
use of mechanical coal-cutters in mining work is, however, 
reducing the unavoidable losses incidental to the winning 
of the coal, and the instances given below are those-of coal 
left in the mines, not because it is impossible to get it away 
without collapse of the roof, but because there is no market 
for it when brought to the surface. The facts are taken from 
a paper read in 1916 by Professor Henry Louis, of Newcastle, 
at the Manchester Annual Meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry.^ 

In the South Yorkshire mining district what is known as 
the Barnsley 9-foot seam is worked by many of the collieries, 
but only little more than one-half of this is brought up to 
the pit-head, the top-half of the seam, nearly 4 feet in thick¬ 
ness, being left in the m^ne because it is a soft coal with 
easily fused ash, and there is no market for it in the district. 
Chemically and thermally there is little difference between 
Barnsley ''hards” and Barnsley “softs,” but while the 
former commands a steady sale and a good price, the latter 
fuel, or 40 per cent, of the whole seam, is absolutely wasted. 
According to Professor Louis, apart from its softness Barnsley 
“ softs ” is a good fuel, and shows only 3*8 per cent, ash, 
and 13,400 B.Th.U. by the calorimeter. 

In the Nottingham and South Wales districts very large 
amounts of small coal are left in the mines owing to the coal 
being loaded at the face of the seam with forks having 
inch “ tines ” or prongs, and Professor Louis estimates 

Journal Society Chemical Industry^ July, 1916, 
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the loss in these cases at one-fifth of the whole production. 
In Scotland, in the Lanarkshire and Fifeshire districts, seams 
known as the '' great seam and the '' Ell coal ” are only 
partially worked, the better portions being brought up and 



Fia. S.—Pintsch typo of Revolving Grate Gas Producer. 


the poorer portions left behind. These are typical examples 
of what is occurring in coal mines all over the country.^ 

As regards the aggregate amount of this unmined fuel, 
the annual average output of coal in the United Kingdom 

‘ See “ Final Report of Coal Conservation Committee of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction,” 1918, Cd. 9084, p. 52. 
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during the period 1910—1915 was aboul^'^u>Q00,000 tons,, 
and if we take Professor Louis’s estimate 0 l[r^ent.~.-as^-^' 
within the mark, we here hav^ an annual wasfe ‘oi 
resources amounting to 65,000,000 tons.^ If the colliery 
owners could be assured of a steady demand and market for 
this fuel, they would certainly not leave it in the mine, and 
the remedy for this waste is therefore for consumers of fuel 
to create the demand by offering to make use of these poorer 
fuels in their works and factories. 

The first step in such a development will be to obtain 
reliable samples and tests of the fuel; the second to frame 
a fair contract based upon the results of the laboratory 
examination, in which allowance will be made for the special 
difficulties of burning, due to the fine state of subdivision or 
high percentage of moisture and ash ; and the third and final 
step will be to adapt the methods of burning or gasification 
to the fuel, so as to obtain the highest possible efficiency 
from it. 

Before passing on to consider in detail in the succeeding 
chapters of this book the methods that have been employed 
for using these poorer classes of fuel, it is necessary to point 
out that in the majority of cases it will not pay to transport 
them any considerable distance by rail or water, owing to 
their high percentages of incombustible matter. In order to 
obtain the greatest possible economy, they should be burned 
therefore in close proximity to the mining area or pit where 
they are produced. The only exceptions to this rule are the 
fuels which are classed as low grade on account of their fine 
state of subdivision, rather than on account of their high 
percentages of moisture and ash. In this case the transport 
charges would be no greater tax upon the heat or power 
produced than in the case of the ordinary grades of fuel, and 
the use of coke-breeze and of coal-dust should therefore prove 
economical even at considerable distances from their point 
of production. i 

Finally, one may summarise the whole argument byV 
stating that the methods described deserve the careful 

^ This 20 per cent, loss is calculated on the gross and not on the net total. 
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attention of all large consumers of fuel in coal-mining areas 
because the advantages to be gained are twofold, namely, a 
prolongation of the life of our manufacturing industries, and 
a reduction in the cost of heat and 230wer to the individual 
consumer. 



CHAPTER II 


PEAT 

Next to coal, peat is the most widely distributed naturally 
occurring solid fuel. In fact, if one considers only the area 
covered by the peat deposits of the world, without relation 
to their depth or thickness, it is probably true that the 
deposits of peat now occupy a larger area of the earth’s 
surface than did the lower-lying coal measures, in the early 
stages of their geological history. The figures given below 
enable one to form some idea of the enormous extent of the 
area covered by the peat-bogs in all countries situated in 
the northern temperate zone. This condition of the occur¬ 
rence of peat is explained by the fact that the plant growths 
which produce peat require a moist but cool atmosphere and 
habitat for their development, and this is never found nearer 
to the equator than 45 degrees, nor within the arctic circle. 

Peat is found in abundance in the following countries : 
Great Britain and Ireland, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Hanover, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Oldenburg, Russia, 
Bavaria, Sweden, and, finally, in the United States.^ As 
regards area and extent, the peat-bogs of what were once 
the Crown Lands of Russia are reported to contain 100,000,000 
cubic feet of excellent peat. The Swedish bogs are estimated 
to represent 3,000 million tons of peat, while the swamp 
regions of Virginia, U.S.A., cover nearly 1,000 square miles 
and have an average depth of 15 feet. In Germany, the peat 
bogs cover 11,580 square miles, and in Ireland, one-tenth of 
the surface of the whole country. Tfie depth of the Irish 
bogs varies from 16 to 23 feet, but in certain cases this depth 
is much exceeded, and some are known to have a depth of 
50 feet. Finally, in the United Kingdom, which is so 

^ See also Bjorling and Gissing, Engineer, July 12th, 1907. 
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liberally provided with coal-measures, there are, according 
to Perkin, 6,000,000 acres of peat-bog, with an average depth 
of 12 feet. 

All the nations of the world whose industrial activity 
and prosperity in the past have been based on the develop¬ 
ment of.their deposits of coal are well provided with this 
alternative source of heat and power. 

The question of the best methods of utilising their resources 
of peat is therefore one of paramount importance for the' 
leading manufacturing countries of the world, for as their 
reserves of coal become exhausted, and the cost of working 
them increases, it will be necessary to fall back upon the 
more recently formed fuel—peat—in order to be able to 
compete in the world’s markets with those countries, such 
as Sweden, Norway and Switzerland, which possess immense 
water-powers capable of cheap development for industrial 
purposes. 

This change from coal to peat is already occurring in 
certain European countries where coal is not plentiful or is 
of poor quality—and the change will, no doubt, be accelerated 
by the War, which has doubled the cost of coal-mining, and 
consequently the price of coal, in nearly all the countries 
of the world. 

Composition and Constitution op Peat. 

Peat is a mass of decaying vegetable matter which under 
suitable natural conditions and with the lapse of time 
would have been converted into a form of coal. The peat¬ 
bogs, to which reference has been made in the introduction 
to this chapter, may therefore be regarded as partially- 
formed solid fuels, which, owing to their high percentage 
of moisture, come under the classification of low-grade fuels. 
If heat and great pressure were applied to this mass of 
decaying vegetable matter, and the water were eliminated, 
a residue would in fact remain which would possess many of 
the characteristics of. coal. This conversion of vegetable 
remains into peat occurs only in swampy districts, because 
the water shuts off the decaying plant from any access of 
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oxygen or air, and the decomposition that occurs is due, not 
to oxidation, but to internal chemical changes which may 
be represented by the following equation :— 

eCgHioOs = 700 ^ + 3CH4 + UH^O + O26H20O2 

Cellulose yields carbonic acid gas, marsh gas, water, and peat. 

The moisture in peat is therefore largely due to the water 
which is formed as a result of the chemical changes that 
accompany its formation ; and peat fresh from the bog will 
often contain from 80 to 90 per cent, of moisture. 

By air-drying, with prolonged exposure to wind and sun, 
this moisture content can be reduced to 20 per cent. Below 
this limit it is impossible to pass by means of natural agencies, 
and this fact ^explains why peat has never come into use for 
industrial purposes where the supplies of other forms of fuel 
have been both plentiful and cheap . 

The high percentage of volatile matter in peat is another 
iiindrance to its use for industrial purposes, since the heat 
produced by its combustion can only be economically utilised 
in special forms of furnace. The low percentage of ash and 
absence of sulphur, on the other hand, are characteristics of 
the fuel which count in its favour. The disadvantages arising 
from the high percentages of moisture and volatile matter, 
however, have been largely surmounted in the latest methods 
of using peat for power purposes. 

The following are approximate analyses, made in the 
author’s own laboratory, of air-dried English, KScotch and 
Irish peat r 


, Eng:li8li peat. 

Irish peat. 

Scotch peat. 

Moisture . 20-3 

21-6 

26-2 

1 f ash I'O 

Coke. . 1 27*9 | fixed 

[ ash 2-3 

21-8 I fixed 

f ash 2*1 

24*6 { fixed 

: \ carbon 26*9 

Volatile . ' 51*8 

\ carbon 19-5 

56-6 

l^carbon22‘5 

49-2 

j 100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


The calorific value of air-dried peat varies considerably, 
but the average may be fixed at 7,500 B.Th.U., and peat 
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briquettes dried by natural agency may be taken., therefore, 
as possessing half the value of good coal. 

Peat Briquettes. 

The earliest method of peat utilisation was tliat of slicing 
the brawn and black peat of the bOg into small oblong blocdcs 
called ''turves,” and allowing these to dry in the sun and air. 
The "turves,” which in Ireland are cut 24 inches long by 
6 or 7 inches square, shrink considerably on drying, and are 
only about half this size when ready for use. Much of the 
domestic fuel burnt in the village^ and towns of Ireland 
to-day is peat won from the bogs by hand labour and diled 
in this way. 

Modern methods of briquetting peat, howevej*, a]*e buKsed 
upon the use of machinery, both for cutting the ])eat, 
squeezing out the excessive moistm-c, and for moulding it 
into briquettes afterwards—and the aim has always been 
to reduce the hand labour required for these operations to 
the lowest possible point. 

Some details will now be given of the more notable and 
.successful installations of this kind, commencing with those 
working abroad, since it is in Germany and Russia that the 
greatest progress has been made in utilising the peat and 
bogland resources-of the European continent. 

Germany. 

The manufacture of peat fuel briquettes, before the War, 
was already a flourishing industry in Germany, and there 
is no reason to believe that the industry has suffered any 
set-back during the war period, since the scarcity of coal and 
rising price in all countries has favoured the production of 
the cheaper low-grade fuel. 

The peat, in the majority of these German installations, 
is won from the bog by portable centrifugal pump-dredgers, 
which first cut and pulp the peat by means of rotary cutters, 
and then transport the pulped mass (which contains fifteen 
times its own volume of water) to the factory where the 
briquette-making machinery is installed. Here the pulp is 
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first passed through a centrifugal machine to liberate the 
greater part of the water, and is then transferred to a cylinder 
press, which operates on the principle of a paper-making 
machine and delivers the i)eat in the form of a thin sheet 
to the drying cylinders. The moisture, in this way, is 
reduced to between 15 and 30 per cent., and the peat, in the 
form of a moist hot powder, is then fed into the briquetting- 
machine, where it is submitted to a pressure of 30,000 lbs., 
and is moulded into the form and shape desired for the finished 
briquette fuel. No binding agent is required since the 
bituminous matter contained in the raw peat suffices, in 
the majority of cases, under the combined influence of 
pressure and heat, to produce a clean and hard briquette, 
in which the percentage of moisture is between 11 and 15 per 
cent., and the ash from 9 to 12 per cent. The calorific value 
of these machine-made briquettes is said to be about seven- 
eighths that of ordinary coal, and their cost of manufacture 
in Germany before the War, was from 5s. to Is. per ton. A 
plant to produce 50 tons per day was estimated to cost 
£16,000. 

Peat briquettes arc largely used for domestic heating 
purposes in Germany, since they are practically smokeless. 
In order to prove, however, that the generation of power is 
quite practicable with this form of fuel, some details will be 
given of the very notable Electric Power Generating Station 
situated on the Wiesmoor Bog in East Friesland, North 
Germany, which is run entirely with peat won from this 
extensive tract of bogland. Fig. 6 shows the position of 
the bog (which is shaded), and the 150-mile district over 
which the current is distributed. The original power station, 
marked “A"’ in the plan, was erected in 1909, and was 
designed to generate 3,600 H.P. It has been twice enlarged, 
and now provides considerably over 6,000 H.P. to the 
docks and harbour at Emden, and to the electric tramways 
which run into Wilhelmshaven and Oldenburg from the 
surrounding villages. The Ems-Jade Canal is also operated 
with electric power derived from the Wiesmoor generating 
station. The power-house, after the first enlargement, was 
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equipped with four water-tube boilers and superheaters, and 
ith toe turbo-generators, each of 1,250 kw capacuty 
deUvering three-phase current at 6,000 volts. I h.s current 
is raised, in a separate transformer house, to 20,000 volts, foi 
transmission purposes. Some portion of the electric, power m 
utilised for operating the electric dredging machines, which 
form one of the chief featuresof this installation. Tho drcdgci’H 



Pig. 6.—The Wiesmoor Peat-bog Power System in East Friesland. 


used at Wiesmoor were designed and bnilt by an Oldenburg 
firm of engineers, and are mounted upon wheels, so that they 
can be run on wooden sleepers or on rails along the edge of tho 
bog. The dredgers are of the chain-bucket type, the chain 
being driven by an electric motor placed at the head of the 
bucket-frame. A second motor, placed to the left, causOH 
the whole bucket-frame to travel in a horizontal direction, 
backwards and forwards, through a space of 4 metres. Tho 
wet turf, containing 90 per cent, of water, is emptied from 
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flu' (nirlu-t-4 Hitii a triiiigh and iw (au-fical from (liis by means 
(d a (ravi-llinK Im‘ 1( eonveyor lo an (>leel ricailly operaled press. 
If issues from this press in the form of a uniform (hick pulp, 
and i.s (lam. witli (he aid (»f ain»(lu‘r elecstrically o|K'ral(>d 
conveyor, (iarriml (<» (he (deanal atal drained portion of (he 
bogland for drying, where i( is d(‘liv(<r(‘d in (he form of a (hieic 
felt <»r eni pe(, 

In addition (o (In' large dr<*dgm'M, (lu'n* are many smalh'r 
(urf pidfiing matdunt'H at w(»rk <m tlu> Wiesmoor. Tluw^ 
maehine.s are ftal by hand, and consist of an electrically 
ojieraled Iniektd (amveyor and of a j)ulping and moulding 



l’’io. 7. ItfiatictliitK atui l)nulg!iin Miu'hiiu', 

(U’esH, which ti'ars apart the [»eat fibres and then pulps them. 
'I'he peat jnilp issues frotn tim |m«HH in t he form of a cont inuons 
thick l«‘lt, and a workman standing by the delivery sJioot 
cuts th(' peat into strips, 'riw^st* machines arc much smalkn' 
(fian th(' others, and a 12 H..I*. electric motor is sutficient for 
operating them. According to the guarantee of the manu¬ 
facturing firm, one machine in a ten-hour day can ju’oduce 
(SO, (ton t<* 80,000 turf sods or bricpuhtes. Kig. 7 shows one 
of f.h(‘Me electrically-operated combined bnhjuctting and 
<lredging machines, 

'I’he siw* of the blocks of half-dried peat, wlwm first cut 
info blocks, is 4 inches by 5 inches by 12 inches. As soon as 
a dry crust has formed upon them so that, they can be 
handled they are stacked in small heaps, wluwe th(‘y are 
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left exposed to the sun and air until the mc)istur(‘^ (!ont(Uits 
have been reduced to 25 or 30 per cent., and the bhxjkn hnv('. 
shrunk in size to 2 inches by 2 inches by 10 inches. Idu^y 
are then loaded in cars, which are dragged along a sniall- 
gauge railway by a benzol motor to the power-house. In 
the summer months of the year the output of dried peat f)y 
the dredgers and drying grounds exceeds that of the requires- 
ments of the generating station, and the surplus (h'ied pead 
is therefore built up in large stacks in the opoti, or is stored 
in covered sheds. When once dried and hard the j)ea(. blocks 
do not readily take up fresh water. 

The combined dredging and briquette-moulding ])lant 
instaUed on the Wiesmoor can produce in the usual five 
summer months’ campaign (from April to August) 30,000 to 
35,000 tons of dried turf briquettes. Progress is (diicdly 
directed towards reducing the cost, by dispensing more and 
more with hand-labour, both in the winning of the turf and 
in the after process of drying and storing it until used. 

As regards the methods adopted for burning the fuel aftcu* 
drying, as described above, a series of travelling bolt- 
conveyors carry the peat briquettes to the storage bunker's, 
and then, after screening and weighing, to the feed-hoppeu's 
attached to each boiler. The grates are inclined at an angles 
of 36 degrees to the horizontal, and are divided into two 
portions, each of 43 square feet superficial area. The halves 
are fed alternately with briquettes by raising a lever, which 
actuates a hinged door on the fire-side of the feed-ho])]>er. 
Since the calorific value of the air-dried peat fuel is low, 
averaging only 5,400 B.Th.U., the supply of fresh fuel must, 
be frequently made, and careful regulation of the air-supi)ly 
IS necessary in order to avoid great excess of air, and a low 
evaporative efficiency in the boilers. 

A steam-raising test made soon after the Wiesmoor plant 
was started gave an evaporation of 3*01 lbs. water per lb. of 
dried peat and a boiler efficiency of 73*5 per cent. 
mean calorific value of this peat was 4,824 B.Th.U., or just 
one-third that of good coal. Working out the cost of the 
tuel from these figures, taking the price of the turf briquettes 
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at fhH. pea* tcHi, ntul Um* fut^l at 2-r» kgn. pcait p<‘r 

kw. hour, vvt‘ liacl tluit (h(‘ lu(‘l napanHl to gcauaatc^ 1 kw,“ 
hour will ooHt In^iwinm *144 aud -198 of a penny. Thin 
(unnparc'H (pnt(' favoural4y with thc^ mni of coal in llu^ lK*Ht 
manag<Hl large* nioderji |)owc*r Htationn. 

B(4(n’i' the* War lluHnia wan Hc^Ciond only to (knanany in 
the munlM*r and eapaeity of Hh iuHtallatiouH for prodiuang 
peait fni*l. Aetcuniling to llaaiu*!, tlie lunnher of neparatc^ 
plantH in 1919 wan 1,990, and the* output of rnacdune ]M*at 
amounted to ov(*r llve^ and a half million torn annually. 
Many private plantn (‘xintenl in eonmadion witli (U)tton-mlllH 
ami oth<*r manufacdim*H, norm* of which W(*r(* produeing 
nc*arly a (puirt«*r cd a, rnilliem tcnin of jK‘at fuc‘1 fKU' annum. 
11u* nudliod uned in tlicw* liuHnian nnndune pead plantn wan 
very Himilar to that denerilHHl alx^ve* an in opc*ration on tim 
Wic*Hmo(H’ hog in Eant Fricsnland, tliat in, the* |H‘at- was eul- 
and pulptal hy a eornhined type* ed rnacdune, it was them 
fenmuHl intc» hloc^ks hy hand labour atid was finally dried hy 
e‘xpcwure* to the* sun and wind in the* eipe*n air, 

f Vuan/o. 

The* ('anadian Uove*rnme*nt in IfHHl 19 e‘re‘(dc*d a small 
e*X|M*rime*nfal plant for produedng macdune*onade peat at* 
Alfrt*d/ni Ontario,in orde*r to eneiourage the* de*vt*lopmi*rct of 
the* |a*at re*Hourca*H ed the* Dominion uf^on sound linens. This 
plant wan ve*ry similar in dc*Hign and principles to t.hoses already 
de'seiribcHl an at work in (k*rmany and lluHsia, t-he emiy 
itnprovememt be*ing that a syste'en ed e!ablc*H was employe*d to 
transpenl the* pidpod |H*at. to the* drying grounds. 4440 pc‘at 
preKlu(se*d at tliis plant in the 1911 drying He»aHon had a 
moisture etontent ed HI to 29 pe*r ee*nt.,, and was employc*d for 
a Herie*H of HtoamniUHing t.(*HtH in two differc*nt typess of boiler : 
a Babeoek & Wileox Marine type of wat(‘r-tube boiler, and 
fMi intesrnallydirtsd beater ed tlee loeujenotive type. Bull. 17 
it! the (Canadian Department ed Mine*H eamlains a full record 
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of these tests, and the table given below gives a suniniajy 
of the figures obtained in the six main tests 


Water-tube Boiler. 



1 

i 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Net calorific value of the 
fuel as fired, B.Th.U. 
per lb. . 

j 

j 

* 7,490 

7,490 

6,990 

7,130 

6,970 

7,110 

Peat fired per hour, lbs. 

i 476 

1 

586 

569 

160 

214 

3‘1l 

Peat fired per square 
foot of grate surface, 
per hour, lbs. . 

20*5 

15-5 

15-0 

17-7 

23*8* 

37*9 

Equivalent evaporation 
per hour from and at 
212° F., lbs. . 

1,950 

2,322 

2,250 

621 

802 

1054 

Equivalent evaporation, 
per hour per square 
foot of heating sur¬ 
face, lbs. . 

2-88 

3*43 

3*32 

2-89 

3*73 

4*9 

• 

Lbs. of dry flue gas, per 
lb. of peat 

' 12-4 

9-8 

IM 

9-8 ' 

9*1 

6*5 ' 

Temperature in flue I 
leaving boiler, deg. F. 

720 

760 

715 

" 690 

690 

750 

Equivalent evaporation 
from and at 212° F. 
per lb. of peat fired, 
lbs. 

4-10 

3-96 

3-95 

3*89 

3*74 

3*09 

Thermal efficiency of 
boiler furnace and 
grate, based on the 
net calorific value, per 
cent. 

53d 

51-3 

64*8 

52*9 

52*1 

42*2 

These efficiencies are low when compared with those said to 


Fire-tube Boiler. 


have been obtained at the Wiesmoor Power Station, but it 
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must be remembered that peat contains a very high percen¬ 
tage o£ hydrogen, and that when heated, two-thirds of the 
combustible matter it contains is liberated in the form of 
hydrocarbon gases. A very large combustion-chamber is 
therefore required, with secondary air-admission, to obtain 
good results with peat fuel, and this does not appear to have 
been arranged for in the Canadian tests. The high percen¬ 
tages of moisture and hydrogen also lead to a further loss 
of* heat in the waste gases, a loss which is unavoidable unless 
they are cooled below 212^^ F. in the economisers—^for this 
moisture evaporates, the hydrogen on combustion forms 
aqueous vapour or steam, and the latent heat of this steam, 
which is mingled with the other products of combustion, is 
generally lost. Since peat fuel contains, as a rule, a much 
lower percentage of sulphur than coal, the best method of 
obviating this difficulty would be to have a specially large 
economiser to each boiler or set of boilers, and to reduce 
the temperature of the hot gases to 150° P. before allowing 
them to escape up the chimney. By this plan, using water- 
tube boilers with specially designed large combustion 
chambers, the efficiency obtained with peat fuel for steam¬ 
raising purposes could no doubt be raised to between 60 and 
70 per cent., when calculated out on the dry fuel. 

Carbonising. 

Many processes have been devised for carbonising peat 
in closed retorts or ovens, the aim being to obtain a more 
condensed and marketable form of fuel than is obtained by 
briquetting or machine treatment of the raw peat. In these 
processes the air-dried machine-treated peat, obtained as 
already described under section 2, is employed as the raw 
material of a further process of enrichment, artificial heat 
being employed to drive off the remaining moisture and some 
of the hydrocarbon gases. None of these processes has yet 
obtained general application, for the simple reason that in 
the majority of cases the increase in the calorific value of 
the chief product, peat-coke, and the value of the recovered 
by-products, is not sufficient to cover the costs of the addi- 
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tional treatment. Under npecial eonditionn an regardn ihv. 
market for peat-coke, and for the creoHote, Hglit oiln, acudate 
of lime and other by-productn, the pt^at c^arbonining pr(HHW(*H 
can be worked HUCcesHfulty, howev(n% and Ijofh in Ncn'way 
and Germany there are installations of this type in a(?tual 
operation. The processcw are disthigniHlusl as dry or 

wet ” carbonisation processes, acicording as io whetiun’ dry 
heat or superheated stc^arti is employcnl to act as hc*at» carrier 
to the peat contained in th(‘ I'cdorts. 

DiivG arbonihation pRoenHSUH. 

The Jehsen process of dry (jarbonisation is bast^l upon 
the application of elcHdrictally producanl (leat, and was first 
worked upon an industrial scale in the yt^ars IIHH IP02 
near Bergen, in Norway. No far as the writcu* is aware it is 
still operated at this places but it dot*H not appenu* to havi^ 
made headway in any other lo(;ality. The ptid, dricsl as 
far as possible by the sun and air, is moidchsl into suitably 
shaped blocks and is phuusl in retorts, tln^ walls (d wfiicli are 
covered with asbestos, or other non cumdue.ting mattndah 
unacted upeyn by the gases wliich ar(‘ prcKluc<*d whcui tlu^ 
peat is heated. Tlu^ charge <yf |ycat. is them raised to 45(1*' (!. 
by means of electric rc^sistance^ (uyils plae-csl iNside the ndeyrt 
in contact with tlu^ raw p(*at, H(y that tin* h«‘at pr(yduc(^<l in 
them is transmitted directly t<y tiu* cliargc* witlnyut any IcysseH 
by conversion or radiaticyn. By this means, wynu* of the 
difficulties of heating tiie charge (yf pc*at an* <yverc(ynu*, btn. 
the method is applicable (ynly where electric peywer is 
generated at an exceptionally hyw ccyst-, as in Norway. 11u* 
gas produced from the pcad. is UH(*d to dry tin* blocdcs Indore 
they are placed in tlu^ i‘<d.(yrt, in a Icyng Iteating chainI mu* 
worked upon the (uyunter-imrrcnt principle and thc^ tar 
obtained is worked up feyr the* usual by-prcydiuds of the p<»at' 
coking process. 

Tnw Zthun.F.n Piuyc’RHH. 

This metluyd (yf carbonising [y(*at in (doHc*d retcyrts ’was 
brought out by Dr. M. Zi(*gler in 1892, and it has bt*en 
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worked successfully since that year at several localities in 
Germany and Russia. The peat, in this case, is carbonised 
by the application of artificial heat obtained by burning the 
gas given off from the retorts. Where the process is most 
successfully worked, the surplus gas suffices to generate 
power for operating the dredging and pulping machines 
by aid of which the peat is won from the bog — and 
the waste heat of the gas which passes away from the 
retorts is also utilised to dry the peat blocks before 
carbonising. 

As regards the output of solid fuel by the dry coking 
process, about one-third of the weight of the raw peat 
charged into the retorts is obtained as a ''peat-coke,” 
specially suitable for smiths’ use and metallurgical work, 
on account of its low contents of sulphur and ash. According 
to an estimate made by Dr. Ziegler, the yield of by-products 
from a plant coking 100 tons of air-dried machine peat per 
twenty-four hours will be as follows :— Creosote oil, 3,100 lbs. ; 
Acetate of lime, 1,320 lbs. ; Sulphate of ammonia, 900 lbs. ; 
Paraffin wax, 715 lbs. ; Pitch, 440 lbs. ; Light oils, 280 
gallons ; Heavy oils, 95 gallons ; Methyl alcohol, 65 gallons. 
This estimate, however, is only correct for the peat found 
in the locality where the plant which gave this yield is 
situated, and it is important to note that the financial success 
of the Ziegler process is very dependent upon the character 
and the purity of the peat charged into the retorts. The 
existence of good markets near at hand for the peat-coke and 
by-products of the process is also a sine qua non of its 
successful operation. The Ziegler plants erected-in Europe 
were at Oldenburg and Beuerberg, in Germany, and at 
Redkino, in Russia ; but the last-named is reported to have 
not achieved a permanent success, owing to lack of demand 
for the by-products. 

That the Germans are still devoting attention to the dry 
distillation of peat is shown by the fact that so recently as 
1916 a patent was granted to Limbers (No. 302322.— 
November 3rd, 1916) for an improved form of retort, in 
which the heating is to be effected in three stages by aid of 
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heated non-oxidising gases which pass over and through the 
mass of fuel. 


Wet Carbokising- Process. 

The wet carbonising processes depend upon the use of 
superheated water or steam, and considerable pressure for 
raising the temperature of the peat to 300° or 400° F. In 
the author’s opinion it is doubtful if any real carbonisation 
occurs at this temperature, and it is much more probable 
that the hardening effect of the treatment upon the peat is 
due to the breaking down of some portions of the cell struc¬ 
ture, and to the fact that more of the water and moisture can 
be expelled afterwards by mechanical pressure than is the 
case^ with ordinary machine peat. 

The most noteworthy of these processes of peat carbonisa¬ 
tion was the Elcenberg process which was brought out in 
1904, and was tried upon a working industrial scale in 
Sweden. The wet carbonising furnaces used in the trials 
consisted of a series of iron pipes, some 36 feet long, through 
which the wet peat, in the form of finely divided pulp, was 
forced at a pressure of 150 lbs. to the square inch. Each 
tube was double, and the peat pulp, after passing down the 
larger outer tube, returned along the inner smaller tube, and 
thus gave up some of its heat to the incoming pulp. The 
outer tubes projected for half of their length into the fire-box 
of the furnace, and were heated here to the required tempera¬ 
ture by coal or gas. Elcenberg claimed that this heating 
under pressure destroyed the cells of the slimy hydro- 
cellulose compounds, which enclosed a large proportion of 
the water contained in the peat, and tKat, after submitting 
the peat to his process, the greater portion of the water could 
be expelled by mechanical pressure- alone. The water-free, 
wet carbonised peat tested 11,000 B.Th.U. per lb., and the 
cost of production was estimated to be from 6s, Sd. to Ss. 9d, 
per ton, according as to whether machine or hand-labour was 
employed for winning the peat from the bog. Although the 
Elcenberg process received an extended trial in Sweden, and 
was much discussed by engineers, having been the subject 
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of a paper read by the inventor before the Iron and Steel 
Institute, in. 1909, the writer believes that it is not now in 
operation, th.e costs of operation having proved excessive. 
A modification of the process has, however, been introduced 
into France, and has been operated successfully in the 
development of the peat deposits at Ille-et-Vilaine. The 
following description of the process is taken from an article 
by Messrs. Galaine, Lenormand and Houlbert, which 
appeared in Gomptes-Rendus of September Srdi 1917 :— 

The peat is first treated in presses of the Mabille or Aurep 
type, which give a pressure of 710 to 1,420 lbs. per square 
inch, and easily reduce the original water contents of from 
80 or 90, to 60 per cent. The partially dried peat-blocks, 
or ^‘turves,’"* are then placed in a suitable carrier, and are 
introjiuced into horizontal autoclaves, where they are heated 
by steam to 160° 0. for a period of twenty-five minutes. 
On removal from the autoclaves, the hot briquettes may be 
a second time passed through the press, but this is not 
essential. They dry quickly in air down to 20 to 25 per cent, 
water, but it is better to place them in a heated chamber 
for the final stage of the process. The final product is quite 
different in physical and chemical properties from briquettes 
of ordinary peat, and the authors have given it the name of 
‘‘ tourbon.’’ They regard it as a half-formed coke, and state 
that its heat value is about 6,500 kg. cals., or 10 per cent, 
higher than that of dried peat. As the hydro-cellulose 
compounds have been destroyed by the temperature attained 
in the autoclave the product does not absorb more, moisture 
after it is once dried. An approximate analysis of the 
anhydrous tourbon ” obtained from the peat deposits of 
Chateauneuf, at Ille-et-Vilaine, gave the following figures :— 
Volatile matter, 61*3 per cent. ; fixed carbon, 36*6 per 
cent. ; ash, 3T per cent. By arranging the autoclaves in 
batteries with suitable arrangements for making use of the 
heat of the exhaust steam it is possible to carry out the 
process with an extremely high efficiency as regards utili¬ 
sation of the heat, the figures varying from 85 per cent, to 
91 per cent. 
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Gasifying the Peat in Gas-Prodxjcers. 

Gas-producers have been designed in recent years that can 
be operated quite successfully with solid fuels containing 
up to 35 per cent, water, and this fact has led engineers to 
devote considerable attention to the possibilities of utilising 
peat for gas-producer work. The fact that the low tempera¬ 
ture obtaining in the producers favours the production and 
recovery of ammonia is another point in favour of the 
complete gasification of the peat, since the average nitrogen 
contents of many peat-bogs is higher than that of the ordinary 
coal measures. Many forms of special producer and plant 
for the gasification of peat and recovery of the ammonia 
have been patented and tried upon an industrial scale in 
Europe during the past decade—and before the War there 
were quite a large number of these peat-gas power plants in 
successful operation in Germany, Sweden, Russia, Austria, 
Italy and Ireland. The type of gas-producer that has proved 
most satisfactory with peat is that known as the double¬ 
combustion zone producer, the gaseous products that collect 
above the charge of fuel being drawn or forced downwards 
through the incandescent carbonaceous matter, in order to 
decompose the larger portion of the tarry vapour contained 
in these gases, before they are used in the engine. Practical 
tests have proved that more power is obtained by this simple 
gasification process than when by-product recovery is carried 
out. The decision as to whether there will be any economic 
gain by separating the tar and recovering the ammonia must 
depend upon local conditions, the amount of nitrogen 
contained in the raw peat, and the size of the plant. 

Under the best conditions one ton of peat gasified in a 
double-zone suction gas-producer, and utilised for driving a 
modem gas engine, will yield the same amount of power at 
the engine-shaft as one ton of good coal employed for steam¬ 
raising and power generation, in an up-to-date steam-driven 
power plant. In support of this statement the following 
figures are given, taken from an actual test carried out in 
Germany in 1911, with a 300 H.P. suction gas-producer and 
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engine, using as fuel a peat testing 23*4 per cent, moisture, 
4*2 per cent, ash, and 7,108 B.Th.U. 

The consumption of peat during the tests was 2,074 kgs. 
at full-load, and 1,736 kgs. at half-load—^the consumption 





per E.H.P. hour being -99 kg. and 1-45 kgs. respectively. 
The gas obtained from the producer at full-load tested as 
follows H, 17-15 per cent. ; CO, 15-85 per cent. ; 0, 1-02 
per cent.; CO 2 , 12-34 per cent. ; N, 52-2 per cent. ; and the 
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calorific value of the sanu! wan 120-2 L.'I'h.U. (ht cuhic! foot. 
Assuming the air-dried ])cat. (tould lx* (l(‘liver<‘<l iut(» the 
producer from the hog at a (tost, of 4,v. p(u' too, (lu' cost, of 
fuel per kw.-hour in tliis plant was only -077^/., \vhi<!h is 
a far lower figure than could h(» obtairu'd with any other 
fuel. 

Some typical installations of |)(‘at-gas [xiwer |<latits will 
now bo described 


One of the earliest installations of this |.ypf> to Ix' ert'otx'd 
was that at Skabersjo, iti Swtxh'U. 'I'his plant was started 
in 1904 and enlarged in 190(1- and, so far as tlie writer is 
aware, it is still in o])eration. A largi' pmit hog (uxists in 
this locality, at a distance' of only t hrees miles from t he teiwti, 
which is supplied with electricity for heat and powt'r })urpos('H 
from the generating station at, t he hog. Fig. H is a sect ional 
elevation of the producer, scruhlKU- and fan. 'I’lu' origitial 
installation was designed to produce ino H.F.,and this laung 
quitesuccessful, the plant was dupli<!ate(l in I90((and increase<l 
to 300 H.I*. capacity. Only 750 tons (»f air dri(*d |H'at are 
required per annum to give this ])ower, atul there is conse¬ 
quently little difficulty in obtaining the peat from tlu^ hog 
with the aid of the kxMil farnuu's during tlm working season, 
which, in this locality, lasts from April 15t h to .S(q)t.(unlK>r Ist. 
The power for working thc» dredger and pulping macfiine is 
obtained from a 35 H.F. motor, supplied with elect ric cunxmt, 
from the central generating station. 'I’wo Koerting suction- 
gas producers specially designed for pcxit gasifi(!atiou are 
installed at this station, with two 150 11.1*. Ktau-ting gas 
engines of the twin horizontal siugle-act.ing typ<\. 'I'lu'sts 
engines are dinust coupled to thmophasc^ alternators whitsh 
generate curretit at 3,000 volts for transmissiem to th(> town 
of Kkabersjo, where it is sold to consumers for lighting 
purposes at jku- unit. 'Fhe air-dritxl jsuit was dtdivered 
before the Warat the producers at a cost of only 3s. 4ri!l. |«*r ton 
—whereas hit.uminous fuel at. this placu' costs 1(W. i«u- ton. 

Another successful and larger jHuit. power-gas iustailation, 
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equip])ed with Koerting producers and engih^^^d^operation 
at the cciucut works situated at Visby, in\?qtMau4r ; Th^ 
original plant liere was erected in 1908, and consisted*oTEJonfe 
250 H.P. prodxicer and gas engine, of the horizontal single- 
acting type ; but in 1911, when Fernald ^ visited the plant, 
the equipment was being increased to 1,500 H.P. Fig. 9 
shows the plan of the enlarged power station. The peat¬ 
working season on the bog at Visby extends from April 15th 
to August 8th 3 and all the peat required for the winter use 
should bo dry and in the storage bins by October 1st in each 
ye%r. The peat machine originally used in 1908 required 
42 H.P., and when worked with a squad of ten men it 
produced 60 tons of dry ” peat per day of ten hours. The 
term '‘ dry ’’ applied to this peat was somewhat misleading, 
as it still contained 25 or more per cent, water, according to 
the weather conditions that prevailed when it was harvested. 
With this machine the peat was excavated by a bucket- 
dredger and conveyor, was passed through shredding and > 
mixing devices, and was then delivered into the cars in a 
pasty mass. It was transported in this state to the drying 
fields, was dumped into a frame on the ground, and finally 
was rolled and divided into bricks by means of blades on 
the roller, and a 3-inch disc cutter operated by another 
workman. This "dry’’ peat contained 25 per cent, to 
40 per cent, moisture, the bricks measured 8 to 10 inches 
in length, 4 inches in width, 2 inches in thickness, and 
weighed 1| lbs. The cost of this peat, when collected at 
the bog ready for delivery in cars to the gas-prodiicers, was 
5s. Sd. per ton. 


Ireland. 

The most successful example of ah industrial power-plant 
operated with peat in Ireland is that of Messrs. Hamilton, 
Robb & Co., at Portadown, Co. Armagh. This plant has a 
capacity of 400 H.P., and has been in continuous operation 
since 1911. The equipment consists of two Crossley gas- 

1 “ Producer Gas-power Plants—Developments in Europe,” U.S.A. Bureau 
of Minos, Bull. 4, 1911. 

132.8 iOtoE’S WSO/ 
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producerH, Hi)ecially (Icsij^nwl for (iw ^asifuiation of wcf peal, 
andtwoOrossloygaHeiigineHof I20an<l ira) 11. P. reHptaitively. 
The peat ia obtained from a bog 12 miloH <liHtant. from 
Portadown, and after air-drying, in trans])or1('d lo lh(> vvorka 
by water-carriage. The gaH-produeerH arc* worked on llu' 



suction principle, and no attempt in made (o recover any 
by-produotH, although HcrublK'i’s are em])loy(‘<l to remove t h«* 
tar that has enoaped doHtruetion in tlu' pr(»due.('rH (He<' Fig. 10). 
The composition of the gas is as follows :■- If, IH per cent. ; 
CO, 19 per cent.; (JH^, l-(t per (xmt.; 00^, 7 per cimt. ; 
N, 54 per cent. ; and the (ialorifie value of the gas is 140 













i»(ir c.uhio fool. During a rim of ni.x liourn’ 
iluralioii, nuulo in Oololior, 1!H1, willi, a load of -HO fi.I*., 
tho conHuniption of poal ainouniod to, 2-55 IIih. per B.ff.l*. 
hour. Kroin thoHO figuri'H it. is ealoulatcd that if peat wi'fo 
dclivoreid at tho ■jiroduoorH at a total oohI of in't' 



power oould lie generated at t luH plant, with an exjimiditure 
for fuel of •0(12i'f. iier H.H.I*. hour. 

Borne diffioultioH have been e.xpm'imided at Huh Bortadown 
plant with the tai', hut hy inoreaHing t.h(» amount, of wuhIi- 
water UHod for elcauHing the ga.H hy Hpraying, to 7 gallonw 
})er B.H.P. hour, thin trouhle has hemi overeomo and (he 
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engines can now be run for tbret3 weeks without eJeanijig iJio 
valves. 

About 100 tons of peat-tar arc j)roduco(l annually at the 
Portadown works. As no outlet has yet been found for it 
the Swedish and German methods of converting it into gas 
would appear to be the more advantageous, especdally as, 
according to Pegg, 5 per cent, of the weight of the raw i)eat 
is recovered in this form. 


Gasification with Recoveky of the Ammonia. 

The peat-gas power plants described above arc worked 
without recovery of the ammonia, and it is now necessary 
to consider whether better economic results could be obtained 
by adding an ammonium sulphate plant to the installation 
of producers and gas engines. In a papc'r read before the 
Liverpool section of the Society of Chcmic^^J Industry, in 
November, 1916, Professor Baly discussed this question at 
considerable length and many of the figures that follow are 
taken from his paper. As an example of the amount of 
sulphate of ammonia that can be recovered from peat, the 
tests made with producers of the Mond type at the works of 
the Power Gas Corporation at Stockton“On-'’J\3eH may be 
quoted :— 


Moisture (per cent.) . . j 

Nitrogen (percent.) . , j 

Gas from one ton of theorcti-) 
cally dried peat (cubic feet) ) 
Heat-value (B.Th.U. per cubic ) 
foot). . . . . ) 

(NHJjSOi per ton of theoreti-) 
cally dried peat (lbs.) . . I 


Gorman 

Peat. 

Italian 

I’oat. 

ItJngliHh 

40 to 60 

15 

57*5 

1 

1’58 

2*3 

35,000 

60,000 

90,000 

150 

166 

134 

70 

115 

215 


The German engineers, Frank and Caro, have devoted 
considerable attention to the problem of adapting the Mond 
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producer to the gasification of peat, and a large installation 
of this modified type of the Mond gas-producer was at work 
in N.W. Germany on the Schwelger Bog before the War (see 
Fig. 11). Their method of overcoming the special difficulties 
caused by the use of peat containing 50 to 70 per cent, 
moisture is to increase the temperature of the drying zone 
of the producer to 250° C., this increase being effected by 
raising the temperature of the air steam blast from 250° to 
450° C. According to Baly, this increase gives an intensive 
combustion of the coke, an increase in the size and tempera¬ 
ture of the combustion zone, and consequently an almost 
quantitative recovery of the nitrogen as ammonia. The total 
amount of steam used should not exceed, however, half the 
weight of the peat gasified. Baly gives the following figures 
as typical of the results obtained with the Mond producer (as 
modified by Frank and Caro) when working on peat containing 
50 to 60 per cent, moisture. One ton of theoretically dry peat 
gives from 88,000 to 92,000 cubic feet of gas. Of this total 
39,000 cubic feet is used in the producers for the air steam 
blast, leaving 49,000—53,000 cubic feet as surplus, and from 
this surplus gas 700—750 H.P. hours can be developed. 
The recovery of nitrogen as ammonia is from 70 to 85 per 
cent, of that contained in the peat, and the yield of tar is 
from 3 to 6 per cent. 

As regards the cost of the H.P. hour, Baly states that the 
original figure given when the process was first brought 
before the public was -OGd^., but in 1911 figures were published 
for the Schwelger-Bog plant which showed that all the 
expenses were paid for by the value of the recovered by¬ 
products. At this date the capacity of the plant was 
6,000 kilowatts, and each ton of theoretically dry peat 
produced 1,000H.P. hours and 90 lbs. of ammonium sulphate. 
Peat containing up to 70 per cent, water was used in the 
producers, and the tar obtained was distilled to obtain 
paraffin wax and neutral oils. 

A peat-gas power plant, using a method very similar to 
the modified Mond method of working, is also in operation 
at Codigoro, in Italy. The peat, after preliminary drying 


W.F. 
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and crushing, is charged into a jnoducer 30 feet high, having 
the combustion zone near the bottom. The combustion is 
regulated by a hot-air and steam jet, and the plant is said 
to recover as ammonium sulphate three-fourthvS of the 
nitrogen in the raw peat, or 170 lbs. per ton. The original 
plant treated 1,500 cubic feet of peat per day, and produced 
50 tons of ammonium sulphate per month, with electrical 
energy equivalent to 800 H.P. The plant has recently been 
enlarged, and, according to the latest figures, is now treating 
17,000 tons of dried peat annually and producing 10 to 12 
tons of ammonium sulphate per day. 

Powdered Peat as a Boiler Fuel. 

Although powdered peat has not been long before the 
public as a fuel for steam-raising purposes, many engineers, 
including the author, believe that this method of utilising 
peat will expand rapidly, and that it will take the place of 
the older method of briquetting the peat before burning it 
for power purposes. The advantages claimed for powdered 
peat are that it is easily produced, and that it burns with a 
very hot flame, owing to its high percentage of volatile 
matter. The method of producing peat powder varies. In 
Sweden the peat is dug, machined, spread on the bog to dry, 
and cut into bricks, in the manner customary for briquetting. 
The air-dried bricks contain 50 per cent, water, and are 
crushed to a coarse powder in specially built machines ; 
this powder is then dried in rotary driers. In Canada, a 
novel system of collecting peat powder has been tried, based 
on the use of pneumatic collecting machines. The cleared 
and smooth surface of the bog is lightly scored by a harrow, 
and after a few hours’ exposure to wind and sunshine the thin 
layer of peat powder becomes dried down to 30 per cent, or 
less of moisture. This dried dust is now collected by air- 
suction the collector being operated electrically and mounted 
on rails. A collector of this type can gather on a favourable 
day 40 to 50 tons of air-dried peat at a cost of only 65 . M. 
per ton ^and after screening, its moisture contents, if desired, 
can be stiU further reduced by artificial drying. A further 
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advantage of peat powder, as a fuel, is that when employed 
for steam raising purposes it can be handled and transported 
more cheaply than bricks, and there is said to be no danger 
from self-ignition, although this seems doubtful. 

The only figures for the efficiency of peat powder as a fuel 
are those published by Ekelund, who stated that 1-2 tons 
of peat powder, containing 15 per cent, water, was equal in 
evaporative effect to 1 ton of the best coal. The cost of 
producing peat powder in Sweden in 1911 was given as 9^. 
per ton. In 1913, or just before the War, the Finnish 
Government made a grant of £10,000 to the Turf Fuel 
Company to aid them in erecting a factory for the production 
of dust peat, near the railway station at Rychimyaki. This 
arrangement was based on the experience gained on the 
Stockholm-Rimbosk Railway, in Sweden, on which line the 
locomotives, since 1911, had been worked with the new form 
of fuel. The War, of course, will have stopped these contem¬ 
plated developments in Finland, but there will now be 
a considerable expansion of the powdered peat industry in 
Scandinavia, Northern Russia, Canada and other countries 
where the climatic conditions are favourable. 

CONCLXJSIONS. 

The above review of the latest trials of peat, as a fuel for 
generating heat and power, indicates the lines upon which 
future developments may be expected to occur. 

For large central schemes of electric-power generation the 
production of gas from the partially dried peat in gas- 
producers of the double-combustion zone type, and use of this 
gas in large gas engines is certainly the most economical 
and practical method of utilising the peat. Whether these 
schemes will be operated with recovery of by-products is a 
question, the answer to which depends very largely upon the 
demand and price which can be obtained for these by-pror 
ducts in thedocalities where the works are situated. 

Far steam generation and the heating of large furnaces 
generally the use of powdered peat offers many advantages 
over the briquetted form of the fuel in addition to the greater 
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cheapness of production, and therefore, in those countries 
where the surface of the bogs and the climatic conditions 
favour the production of peat powdej’, arrangements for 
producing this form of the fuel in large quantities should be 
made. 

For domestic heating purposes the machine-made brich or 
briquette is the cheapest, and the writer does not believe 
that the more elaborate processes used to produce a peat- 
coke or tour bon ” will be found to pay their working 
expenses, in the districts where peat must be sold in competi¬ 
tion with coal. 

As a general rule the simpler the machinery and the lower 
the cost of its upkeep, the greater is the chance of its success¬ 
ful use for briquette production, and some of the elaborate 
machines and schemes of the past designed for the production 
of a domestic fuel from peat have come to grief, because their 
promoters lost sight of this fundamental principle of success. 
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CHAPTER III 




LIGNITE, BAGASSE AND WOOD WASTE 

Lignite (or brown coal) is not found or produced in any 
quantity in the United Kingdom, hut very large deposits 
occur in Canada and Australia, and there is little doubt that 
at no distant date these colonial reserves of lignite fuel will 
become of considerable industrial importance. According 
to Steuart ^ there are vast amounts of lignite in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, in the Dominion of Canada, 
and also 1,700 square miles of it in Victoria, in the Australa¬ 
sian continent, so that when the United Kingdom has 
exhausted her deposits of coal and peat, and is obliged to 
curtail her manufacturing activities, these other portions of 
the Empire may take up the role, and become in their turn 
the centres of flourishing manufacturing industries. 

Already in Germany and in the United States, the beds 
of lignite which are found in certain districts are being 
worked and utilised for power purposes on a large scale, and 
the developments that have occurred in these countries are 
certainly worth studying, in connection with the further 
exploitation of the fuel resources of the British Empire, 

Chemical and Physical Properties of Lignite. 

Lignite is a naturally occurring solid fuel intermediate to 
peat and ordinary bituminous coal in age, and in chemical 
properties. As usually found it is earthy in appearance 
and brown in colour, hence its name of brown coal.'’ The 
percentage of water in freshly-won lignite is large, ranging 
from 30 to 50 per cent., and even after air-drying, the mois¬ 
ture contents are still high and vary from 10 to 20 per cent. 

^ Journal Society Chemiccbllndustnj, February 28th, 1917. 
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When large lumps of lignite are dried, the escape of the 
excessive moisture causes them to breakup into small pieces, 
and this “ crepitation ” detracts from the value of natural 
lignite as a fuel, except after briquetting or other treatment. 



The ash contents vary from 5 to 10 per cent., and the volatile 
hydrocarbons from 35 to 45 per cent. 

Four methods of utilising lignite arc in operation in 
different parts of the world, namely 
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(1) Air-drying and uho in the natural state for power 

geiuvration. 

(2) Briepustting. 

(3) Distillation. 

(4) Oasifieation. 

(I) POWKR OkNKIUTION KKOM AlR-nRIJil) Liunitk. 

d'lu' (Jeetro-ohenneal works at BitU'rfold, in Saxony, are 
operated entirely witli eleotrie power derived from the veiy 
('Xtensive hods of lignite which occur in the vicinity. In 
fact, the site of tliesc^ works was purposely chosen by the 
})i'oniotorH [)ecause it was believed that the cheapness of the 
})<)wer would more than counterbalance the distance of the 
works from tfu' usual markets for the manufactured goods. 

d'he works here are an offshoot from the original German 
Elc'ctrolytic Soda Works, at Griesheim, near Frankfort, and 
operate what^ is known as the Mektron process of soda 
and bleach manufacture., '^Phe fact that these Bitterfeld 
Works have betm grcnitly (extended since their erection in 
1894, when the plant was designed for the utilisation of only 
3,(>()() H.P., proves that the successful ])roduction of electric 
power from lignite was quite possible, even under the pre-war 
conditions of competition, with power derived from coal and 
water. 

Very few details of the works, or of the j)Ower plant., have 
been allowed to appear in print. It is known, however, that 
the lignite is enit from the beds in which it is found by 
tnechanical cutters oi' shovels, is sid)jccted to a (teitaln 
amount, of air-drying, and is then carried to the works by 
an aerial trans])orter system. No official figtires (■howing 
the actual results obtained at the power-plant have been 
published. 

The /jeUfK-hriff. rtev Vere.ine.'i Deulwfisr Jngenimire, howevei-, 
in Eebrnary, 1908, published an illustrated description and 
tests of an installation of four tubular boilers, with ste])- 
grates s])ecially desigtual for operation with lignite, and some 
details of this ])lant may be given here, for no doubt it 
resembles that at, Bitterfeld in many res])ects. Figs. 12 
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and 13 show a general view of the charging-floor of the boiler’s, 
and sectional elevations of the grate respectively. The latter, 
it will be seen, is sunk below the floor-level, and the lignite is 
•tipped directly into the charging hoppers from the tip-waggons 
in which it is brought into the boiler-house. A sliding door 
divided into three sections regulates the admission of the 
fuel to the grate of each furnace. The angle of the stejr-grate 
can be altered from the ground-level. The lower part of 



fici. 13.—German type of Boiler Burnaoo for Lignite (HCotional elevation). 


the grate is horizontal, an’d the combustion of the partially 
consumed fuel is completed on it. The ashes are then 
allowed to fall into enclosed ash boxes by drawing a hori zontal 
damper. Prom these boxes they are discharged into small 
waggons running along the rails below the step-grate. The 
admission of air during the discharge of the ashes is pre¬ 
vented by this system of removal. The whole of the lower 
part of the step-grate is enclosed, and the admission of air 
to the grate is regulated by the levers which ojicn or close the 
doors in front of the under-furnace space. The air required 
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for combustion is drawn through a system of pre-heating 
stoves. As the Uvse of the step-grate causes the gradual 
evolution of the gaseous matter of the fuel, little or no smoke 
is produced, and a secondary air supply, though provided 
for, is seldom required. Trials carried out with this boiler 
installation have shown efficiencies of between 67 and 69*7 
per cent, when using a fuel having the low heating value of 
2,721 kilo.-cals, (equal to 4,897 B.Th.U.). From 2*66 to 
3*01 lbs. of water were evaporated per lb. of fuel, and the 
rate varied from 15*5 to 20-0 kilos, per square metre (3*1 to 
4*1 lbs. per square foot) of heating surface. The waste gases 
contained from 16*1 to 17*2 per cent. COg, corresponding to 
an excess of air only 1*08 per cent, above that theoretically 
required. 

The successful exploitation of the lignite deposits at 
Bitterfeld has caused this previously unknown and unim¬ 
portant place to become a flourishing centre of the German 
electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical industries, and the 
rapid developments there prove that the products of electric 
power, generated by burning lignite under steam boilers, are 
quite capable of con^peting with those produced from electric 
power obtained in the more customary manner from coal. 

Passing on now to consider American practice and 
ex 2 )erience, Bulletin 89 of the U.S.A. Bureau of Mines, upon 
'' Economic Methods of Utilising Western Lignites,” by 
E. J. Babcock, contains some very useful information upon 
the correct methods of burning lignite for power generation. 
The author of this Bulletin states that'' The proper combus¬ 
tion of lignite depends largely upon using a size of coal that 
will give an abundant air-surface, but, in addition, a good 
draught should be so arranged that the air can be directed 
through the burning coal to the best advantage and can 
easily be controlled and closely shut down, when it is desired 
to hold the coal at a relatively low heat. The fire-box should 
be kept reasonably well filled, but the firing should be carried 
out frequently by the application of thin layers of fuel to 
the surface of the bed of hot lignite. The ash' and clinker 
should be removed carefully, and at sufficient rate to prevent 
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the accumulation of clinkers. Many firemen fail to get good 
results in the use of lignite because of uneven firing. The 
fire is allowed to run low, and then a large quantity of the 
lignite, much of it in large lumps and carrying a high per¬ 
centage of moisture, is introduced. The large addition 
immediately slackens the fire and materially reduces the 
temperature in the fire-box, and by the formation of con- 
sidei^able vapour reduces still further the tem23erature of the 
gases, the heat from which should be left for boiler absorption. 
By such firing it is impossible to keep a uniform load with 
a high boiler efficiency, and much loss of fuel is experienced. 
By using coal of reasonably small size and firing in thin layers 
frequently, this difficulty is reduced to a minimum.” 

This view of the conditions required for the proj)er com¬ 
bustion of lignite is supported by the experience of the 
Hughes Electric Co., of Bismarck, N. Dakota, a firm which 
has been using the deposits of this fuel in Dakota as a boiler 
fuel for some years. According to C. L. Larsen, the chief 
engineer of this Company, in order to obtain a high efficiency 
with lignite it is necessary to maintain a high temperature 
in the boiler furnace, and the propoition of excess air must 
therefore be cut down to the lowest possible point. Mr. 
Larsen recommends for burning lignite “ a flat sawdust grate 
with -|-inch round holes. Such grates contain only 15 jjcr 
cent, air space, but by having small openings a higher air- 
pressure in the ash-pit can be maintained and the air passes 
through the small holes and through the bed of fuel at a 
greater velocity. This 2)roduces a high temperature in the 
furnace, and as the volume is small, the heat is not rushed 
through the boiler and up the smoke-stack, but is absorbed 
by the water in the boiler, and a low temperature in the 
smoke-stack is obtained.” 

^ Working under these conditions, he asserts that an 
evaporation of nearly 5 lbs. of water per lb. of fuel can be 
obtained from a lignite testing 35 per cent, moisture and 
6 per cent, ash, and showing only 7,000 B.Th.U. in the 
calorimeter. To obtain Isuch an eva 2 )orativo result, however, 
the boiler must not be pushed at all above its rated capacity, 
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and only 3 lbs. of water can be evaporated per square foot of 
surface per hour. 

Another American contribution to the subject of lignite 
is that of Randall and Kreisinger (Bulletin 8 of the Bureau 
of Mines) upon The Use of North Dakota Lignites for 
Power-plant Boilers.” The conclusions arrived at by these 
two investigators were (1) that a large combustion chamber 
was necessary in order to obtain the best results, and (2) that 
the gases yielded by the lignites must be completely burned 
in this chamber and raised to the highest possible temperature 
before being allowed to come into contact with any of the 
water-cooled surfaces of the boiler. A Dutch-oven type of 
furnace was employed in this investigation, and the following 
is a description of the furnace and its method of operation 

“ The most striking features in the construction of the 
furnace are the deep-set grate and the contraction of the 
space between the bridge-wall and the end of the prolonged 
fire-brick arch. The furnace is designed to work on the gas- 
producer principle. The solid fuel is gasified on the grate, 
and the gas passes through the space under the arch into the 
combustion chamber, where most of the gaseoms combustible 
burns. The necessary air for combustion is added through 
the openings in the bridge wall. This air is pre-heated to 
200'^ to 300° F. in coils, and forced into the furnace under 
a pressure of 0*5 to 1 inch of water. The grate is 
21 inches below the lower edge of the firing door. The 
object of this construction is to enable the fireman to carry 
a thick fuel bed, and still see its condition at the top. The 
side furnace-door used in removing clinkers is only 7 inches 
above the grate.” 

The grate was equipped, with rocking-bars to facilitate 
the removal of ash, and each grate-bar was supported by a 
2-inch pipe, through which cold air was circulated. The 
thermal efficiency of this type of furnace, when used for 
steam-raising with lignite, was from 55 to 58 per cent., and 
it is stated that no difficulty was experienced in working up 
to the full capacity of the boilers. North Dakota lignite 
has, in fact, been employed with this type of furnace at the 
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pumping plant of the United States Reclamation Service 
at Willaston, N.D., with good results. * Fig. 14 shows sectional 
elevations of the boiler and furnace. 

(2) BRIQUETTIISrG. 

The chief centre of the manufacture of lignite briquettes 
in Germany is at Horren, a small tpwn west of Cologne, the 
industry at that place having been developed within the 
last twenty-five years. According to C. A. Davis, who 
prepared a report upon the subject in 1913 for the U.S.A. 
Bureau of Mines, th<^re are twenty-six factories producing 
lignite briquettes in the neighbourhood, and about 20,000 
metric tons were manufactured daily dhiring the season of 
active production at that date. The mines are on the high 
terraces of a broad shallow valley, the strata of coal are from 
230 feet to 400 feet in thickness, and the lignite is brought 
to the various works by an overhead transporter system. 
This one district, in 1911, produced rather more than one- 
fourth of the total German output of lignite briquettes, the 
largest works having twenty-eight presses, and turning out 
about 1,600 metric tons of briquettes per day of twenty-four 
hours. The following description of the method of manu¬ 
facture, and of the plant at the most recently erected works, 
is taken from the report referred to above. The brown coal 
as mined contains CO per cent, moisture, and, when dried, 
is dark brown in colour, and easily powdered. The coal on 
delivery at the briquette factory of the Gewerkschaft 
‘‘ Kohlenquelle ” is first crushed and screened, and is then 
dried in four Schulz driers, each with a capacity of 70 metric 
tons per twenty-four hours. Each drier consists of a large 
cylinder of boiler-iron 23 feet in length and 10 feet in diameter, 
mounted on trunnions, with the main axis inclined about 
7 degrees from the horizontal. Inside the outer drum or 
shell of the drier is a second drum fitted with 366 tubes, each 
about 4 inches in diameter* The exhaust steam from the 
engines is admitted to the space around the tubes, under a 
pressure of three atmospheres, through valves in the trun¬ 
nions that support the drier. The moist powdered material 
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is fed coiisiaiiily fi'oiii the storage pockets into the tubes by 
means of spiral conveyers, and the rate at which it passes 
through them is regulated a(aa)rding to its moisture content. 

'I'o reduce 50 ]>er cent, moisture down to 15 per cent, 
requires the fuel to l)e tJiiree-qxiarters of an hour in passing 
through the drhu’. The steam from the lignite is forced 
tlxrough a cyclone chamber by means of fans before being 
turned into the atmosphere through the escape flues. By 
this plan the dust, amounting to 3 per cent, of the total 
material dried, is collected from the escaping steam, and is 
added to the material to be briquetted. The air in all parts 
of the fa(;tory building is practically free from floating dust, 
because the dried brown coal is handled entirely in closed 
conveyers, and is not at any point permitted to escape into 
the factory. In this way all danger of dust explosions, which 
in early types of such plants were not infrequent, has been 
eliminated. The cost of the whole process of drying is about 
70 pfennige (or 8*5(i.) per ton of product. 

The briquetting portion of the plant consists of five 
compound three-cylinder horizontal engines, directly con¬ 
nected with open-mould plunger presses. The cross-section 
of the plunger and mould of this type of press is lozenge- 
shaped, and in the single presses is about 7 inches long by 
2J inches wide. The long axis of the mould is horizontal in 
the press—in the double presses the moulds are placed side 
by side, so that the two briquettes formed at each stroke of 
the plungers issue from the press end to end. The powdered 
brown coal, containing about 15 per cent, moisture, is fed into 
the mould from hoppers, and is subjected to a pressure of 
from 18,000 to 22,500 lbs. per square inch. A pressure 
equivalent to 300,000 to 400,000 lbs. is exerted therefore on 
each briquette. The press forms or plates that form the 
moulds of the briquette presses are made of hardened steel, 
and are changed when they become so worn that the plunger 
no longer fits the mould well enough to make good briquettes. 
The chief cause of the wear is the sand, or other mineral 
matter, contained in the powdered raw material. The time 
that these plates last varies from three days to about four 
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weeks, according to the amount of mineral matter present. 
The briquettes weigh about 1 lb. eacJx. No pitch or binding 
material of any sort is used in manufacturing them ; the 
tarry matter liberated from the brown coal by the heat 
developed in compressing the material serves this purpose. 
The briquette presses are jacketed and water-cooled. A 
single press has a capacity of about 70 metric tons of bri¬ 
quettes per twenty-four hours, and requires 120 H.P. A 
double press takes 200 H.P. The power for driving the 
plant is obtained from a battery of eight boilers fired entirely 
by brown coal as mined, and containing 60 per cent, moisture. 
The boilers together furnish 750 H.P., and supply steam to 
the engines at a pressure of 180 lbs. In addition to the 
boilers there is a superheater, in which the steam for the 
driers is superheated to 300® C. One car load out of three of 
the brown coal brought to the plant from the mine is sent 
directly to the feed-hoppers of the boilers. From these 
hoppers the material is fed by mechanical stokers to the fires, 
and is burned on step-grates. Each boiler has about 1,300 
square feet of heating surface, 270 square feet of superheater 
area, and 65 square feet of grate area. Only three men are 
required to attend to the entire battery of eight boilers, 
one to keep the feed-hoppers filled, shift and empty cars, etc., 
the two others to attend to the stokers and grates. The 
briquettes fetch Ss, per ton at the factory ; the retail selling 
price at Cologne in 1913 was 11<9. per metric ton. 

As regards American experience, the U.S.A. Bureau of 
Mines, in 1908 to 1910, carried out some valuable experi¬ 
mental work with the lignites found in North Dakota, Texas 
and California, in order to ascertain whether the methods 
and forms of briquetting press used in Germany, and 
described above, could be applied with success to these 
American lignites. 

The results of this inquiry are recorded in Bulletin 14/ 
and although the investigation was not completed, sufficient 
testing had been carried out to prove that many of the 
American lignites have as high a thermal value as the German 

^ “ Briquetting Tests of Lignite at Pittsburg, Pa.,” by C. L. Wright. 
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ones, and that they can he briquetted upon a commercial 
scale without the use of any binding material. It has also 
been proved that, contrary to the generally held opinion, 
lignites that have been slaked by exposure to atmospheric 
influences can still be briquetted without a binder. Cohesion 
and weather tests, which were made with raw lignite and 
with the finished briquettes, showed that the latter were the 
superior in resistance to handling and also to weather 
influences. 

With regard to practical developments in America, one 
of the American technical journals ^ has published a descrip¬ 
tion of a plant erected in 1915 at Denver, Colorado, for the 
commercial production of briquettes and the recovery of 
valuable by-products from lignite. The fuel is subjected 
first to dry distillation in order to obtain gas, light oils, 
ammonium sulphate, creosote and pitch, while the residue 
of coke left in the retorts is finally briquetted with the aid 
of binding materials. The ovens or retorts at this plant are 
designed to take 10-ton charges, and the heating period lasts 
two hours at a temperature of 500° C. The yield of by¬ 
products at this temperature per ton of raw lignite is stated 
to be as follows :—Gas, 10,000 cubic feet; tar oil, 13 gallons ; 
ammonium sulphate, 2*5 lbs. The pitch, and some other 
binding material, are employed for briquetting the residue 
left after the distillation is completed, and the briquettes, or 
carbonets,'' as they are called locally, have the following 
composition :—Moisture, 1*34 per cent. ; volatile matter, 
7‘60 per cent. ; ash, 7-02 per cent. ; fixed carbon, 84-04 per 
cent. ; calorific value, 14,061 B.Th.U. They withstand 
unfavourable weather conditions and rough handling very 
satisfactorily, and also retain their form when burned, until 
they are practically all consumed. The Denver Works, as 
originally planned, were designed for the treatment of 
500 tons of raw lignite per day, and the briquetting plant 
for an output of 25 tons an hour. 

The details of this method of treating the Colorado lignites 
were worked out in the laboratory before the works at 
^ Coal Age, April 15th, 1916. 
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Denver were designed or erected, and it is hoped that the 
very careful preliminary study made of all the scientific 
data will lead to the foundation of a new and flourishing local 
industry. 

(3) Distillation and Recoveey of By-products. 

A lignite suitable for low temperature distillation is 
characterised by a high content of bituminous matter. In 
the absence of this bitumen the fuel is not adapted for the 
retort process, and is only suitable for direct burning, by 
either of the methods described in Sections (1) and (2) of this 
article. One can distinguish roughly between the two classes 
of lignite by observing closely the changes that occur on 
heating, and by comparing the specific gravities of the 
samples. Lignites suitable for subjection to the distillation 
or retort process melt or soften before ignition and burn 
with a smoky flame ; they also possess a specific gravity 
between 0*90 and 1*10, whereas the lignites suitable for direct 
burning do not soften or melt on heating, and have a specific 
gravity of 1*2 to 1*4. 

The distillation of lignite is carried on in Germany at two 
centres, namely, at Halle, in Saxony, and at Messel, near 
Darmstadt. Steuart,^ in a paper read before the Edinburgh 
section of the Society of Chemical Industry, in January, 1917, 
has given a full account of the process as carried out at these 
two centres, and has described the methods and apparatus 
used for the recovery of the by-products. The latter consist 
of crude oil, containing various hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
and aromatic series, paraffin wax, and a coke testing about 
12,600 B.Th.U. The yield of crude oil at Halle is about 
18 gallons per ton of lignite, and in that district there are 
twelve works which distil one million tons of brown coal per 
annum, and produce 60,000 tons of crude oil and 7,000 tons 
of paraffin wax. At Messel the crude oil is distilled from the 
lignite in the presence of steam, and the coke that remains in 
the retorts is dropped directly into gas-producers below. 
Vertical retorts (covered by German Patent 200,602, of 

' ^ Journal Soc. Chem. Industry, February 28th., 1917. 

A 
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May, 1906) are employed, and are worked continuously, the 
brown coal being fed into the retort from a hopper closed by 
a valve. In the upper part of the retort the lignite is dried ; 
the steam produced there is drawn off by an electrically- 
driven fan. Part of this steam is re-introduced into the 
retort lower down, in order to keep the temperature at the 
required low limit, the remainder is used for the gas-producer, 
which is worked with the coke residue from the retort process. 
The laboratory distillation of the lignite used at Messel yields 
44 per cent, moisture, 7*8 per cent, crude oil, 6-2 per cent, 
gas, and 36 per cent, of coke ; but the latter, as already 
explained, is used for gas production, and no marketable 
coke is made. The actual yield of crude oil is about 19 
gallons per ton of lignite, and the jfinal products, obtained by^ 
distillation of the crude oils, are benzine, solar oil, pale 
vaseline oil, fat oil, solar scale, red oil, heavy vaseline oil, 
and paraf&n wax. 

In America the only distillation works of which full details 
have been published are those referred to above—as estab¬ 
lished at Denver, in Colorado, in 1915, for the production of 
briquettes and by-products from the Colorado lignites. The 
ovens or retorts here are 36 feet long by 9 feet high by 
18 inches wide ; the charging period is 2| hours, and the 
temperature limit is 500"^ C. The average yield is 10,000 
cubic feet of gas, 13 gallons of tar oils, and 2| lbs. ammonia 
sulphate. The gas is used for heating the ovens and also 
for steam generation, in order to supply the plant with the 
necessary electric power ; the crude oil is distilled and is 
separated into light oils, heavy oils and pitch. At tempera¬ 
tures up to 150*^ C., 10 to 14 per cent, of the crude oil passes 
over to the light oils storage tank, and between 150° C. and 
325° C. the heavy creosote oils—which form about 68 per 
cent, of the total oil—^are distilled. The manufacture of 
briquettes from the lignite coke has already been referred to 
under Briquetting,” and it is only necessary to add that 
the works were planned by Mr. C. 0. Hoover, of Denver, 
and that they are owned by the American Coal Refining Co. 

A large amount of experimental work upon the distillation 

W.F. ^ 
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of North Dakota lignites has been carried out at Grand Forks 
by the stajff of the College of Mining and Engineering of 
North Dakota, where a specially designed briquetting and 
gas-making plant has been erected for the purpose of studying 
the utilisation of these lignites. The details and results of 
the investigation are given in Bulletin 89 of the U.S.A. 
Bureau of Mines,^ and the following paragraphs from this 
report summarise the conclusions arrived at :— 

'' From the results obtained by the methods being deve¬ 
loped at the School of Mines, and the substation of the 
University of North Dakota, there seems little doubt that 
the briquetting and the production of. gas from lignite can 
in the near future be put on a commercially satisfactory basis. 
Because of the ease with which the gas is produced, the low 
price of the original lignite, the value of the residue, and the 
low price for which it could be sold, if manufactured in a 
plant used to produce briquettes from the residue, the lignite 
gas should have a large commercial utilisation for heating, 
lighting, and power purposes. . . . One ton of the air-dried 
lignite will produce from a half to two-thirds of a ton of 
briquettes, in addition to 8,000 or 10,000 cubic feet of gas. 
The briquettes have about twelve-thirteenths the actual 
heating value of hard coal, and they can be shipped for 
considerable distances and still prove profitable. . . . No 
detailed statements of the cost of operating a large com¬ 
mercial plant are given in this Report, for the reason that 
the cost per ton of briquettes and per 1,000 feet of gas and 
other by-products will depend upon a large number of factors, 
any one of which may materially affect the cost. ... In 
general the larger the plant and the more complete the saving 
of by-products, the smaller will be the cost of production. 
It is believed that in a carefully constructed and operated 
plant the saving and utilisation of the various by-products 
Will so reduce the cost of operation as to make the industry 
commercially practical and profitable. All of the data 
obtained from the investigations and the operation of the 
experimental plant indicate that a plant of fair capacity, 
1 “ Economic Methods of Utilising Western Lignites,” by E. J. Babcock. 
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if HO constructed as to economise in the original cost, as well 
as in the coat of operation, and if operated efficiently and 
under careful management, should turn out excellent 
commercial products at a cost that would admit of a fair 
profit/' 

This Bulletin contains a full account of all the experimental 
work carried out in order to determine the best conditions 
for the gasification of lignite. The relation between the 
moisture contents of the raw lignite and the yield and 
thermal value of the evolved gas was closely studied, and the 
effects of temperature variations were also examined and 
tabulated. 

The statement below, prepared from the figures presented 
in the Bulletin, shows the average results of the gasification 
tests made in this experimental plant, with twenty-five 
representative samples of United States lignites. 


Yield per to a. 

11,038 cubic feet .. 

Yield per ton. 

1,092 lbs. 


Gas. 

Cal. value per 
cubic ft. 

396 B.T11.U. .. 

Coke. 

Cal. value. 

11,838 B.TLU. .. 


Percentage 

Composition. 

40-1 H; 20-09 CO; 
15-31 CH 4 ; 10-48 
CO 2 ; 9-98 N. 


Percentage 

Composition. 

75-52 C; 7-57 Vol. 
matters; 15-91 

ash.; 1-98 S ; 1-00 
HaO. 


(4) Gasification without Recovery oe By-products. 

The fact that many lignites are too poor in their contents 
of bituminous matter to render distillation profitable, 
accounts for some of the past failures that have occurred 
with plants erected for that purpose. Lignites of this type, 
however, are quite suitable for gasification, without attempt¬ 
ing the recovery of the tar or ammonia, and there are many 
places where gas-producers of the type designed for use with 
bituminous fuel would prove of great value in connection 

K 2 
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with the utilisation of lignite deposits. Small plants of this 
kind are quite .as efficient as large ones, for there is no 
necessity to design the plant on the large scale that is required 
for successful by-product recovery. Whether the gas ob¬ 
tained from these lignite gasification plants would be best 
used to raise steam, or for direct power production in gas 
engines would depend upon local conditions and require¬ 
ments. 

In New Zealand, it may be noted, the use of lignite 
producer-gas for power production is quite common in the 
electric power stations, and the natural moisture contents 
of the raw lignite renders it quite possible to work the 
producers without steam. Producers of this type, in which 
the upper part is used as a gas retort and the lower part as 
an ordinary producer, have been designed by Ziegler, 
Zwingenberger, and others, and have been employed for peat 
and lignite gasification with success in Germany and Austria. 

Bagasse: Chemical and Physical Propebties. 

Bagasse ” is the technical name for the tough fibre that 
is left after milling sugar-cane for extraction of the sugar. 
The proportion of combustible matter in this residue varies 
considerably in different districts, ranging from 35 to 60 per 
cent., while the water contents and ash make up the balance 
of 40 to 65 per cent. In Louisiana the average composition 
is as follows :—Fibre, 40 per cent. ; sucrose and other sugars, 
7 per cent. ; moisture, 53 per cent. The heat value of dry 
bagasse is found by experiment to be 8,300 B.Th.U. The 
proportion of the total heat which can be rendered available 
in practice for power generation depends upon the percentage 
of water which remains in the bagasse when burned. Accord¬ 
ing to Freeland,^ the average Louisiana product has a 
calorific value of about 8,300 B.Th.U. per lb. of dry bagasse, 
and from 3,620 B.Th.U. gross (with bagasse containing 
56*7 per cent, moisture) to 4,800 B.Th.U. (containing 42-8 
per cent, moisture). The net heating values are respectively 

^ Journal American Society Mechanical Engineers, November, 1917, and 
Power, December 4th, 1917. 
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2,200 and 3,350 B.Th.U., and 1 lb. of wet bagasse will 
evaporate from 2 to 3| lbs. of water from and at 212*^ F. 

Professor Kerr found that at a certain Louisiana sugar- 
house the bagasse from 1 ton of cane generated from 1-16 to 
1*44 boiler H.P. * The bagasse from a 1,000-ton house will 
generate, therefore, a total of 1,160 to 1,440 B.H.P. hours 
per twenty-four hours, and it would require about 60 tons 
of coal per day to do the same work. Professor Kerr 
further stated that in Louisiana 16 per cent, of the total 
heat generated by the combustion of 1 lb. of bagasse was 
required to evaporate the moisture present in the bagasse’ 
As about 14| per cent, of the moisture in bagasse could be 
removed by drying, the dry fuel had a heating value 55 per 
cent, greater than the wet. For this reason the methods of 
burning bagasse are now being improved, and in the larger 
sugar-cane factories of Cuba and Hawaii it is subjected to a 
preliminary drying before entering the combustion area of 
the grate. 


Methods oe Burning Bagasse. 

The grate surface must be small in furnaces intended for 
burning the waste sugar-cane since the rate of combustion 
is high, rising at times to 300 lbs-, per square foot of grate 
surface per hour. In some of the recently installed 500 H.P. 
boilers the grate area is only 25 square feet, whereas a 
coal-fired boiler would require quite three times that area 
for the satisfactory combustion of the same equivalent 
weight of fuel. In other respects the grates and methods 
used resemble those employed for coal with high volatile 
matter contents. Mechanical stokers are also now being 
tried, since with stokers of the coking type the bagasse can 
be subjected to a preliminary drying, and its heat value 
improved before actual combustion occurs. When used 
with these stokers the fuel is spread out upon the front 
portion of the stoker, and the rate of feed is regulated so as 
to obtain the maximum heating effect. Furnaces of the 
step-grate type are also being used in some of the more 
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up-to-date sugar mills, for the air supply is more easily 
controlled with this type of grate. 

Wood and Saw-mill Refitsk. 

Saw-mill refuse is one of the staple fuels for steam-power 
plants in certain of the timber-felling districts of the United 
States, Canada and Australia, and in Europe a considerabJe 
amount of power is developed from the wood-shavings and 
refuse produced by the wood-working factories, where boxes 
and packing-cases are made by machinery on a large scale. 
The waste material produced in these mills and factories 
may be burned, either directly under steam boilers, or it 
may be gasified in producers, and the gas employed in gas 
engines. 

As examples of the type of furnace used in U.S.A. and 
Canada for burning saw-mill refuse under steam boilers, the 
equipment at the plant of the Portland (Oregon) General 
Electric Co., and at the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., New 
York, may be cited. 

The boilers at the former plant are provided with external 
furnaces of the Dutch-oven type. These furnaces are 
provided with charging-holes, into which the sawdust and 
wood-waste are tipped from the conveyers which transport 
them from the timber yards of the surrounding locality, and 
the Dutch-ovens are kept completely filled in order to prevent 
air leakage. The two generating stations of the company 
in Portland equipped with this type of Wood-burning plant 
consume 100 to 150 box loads of refuse (equivalent to 
20,625 cubic feet) per day of twenty-four hours, and the 
average evaporation attained is 10,500 lbs. water per 
200 cubic feat of cut fuel. Assuming that 1 cubic foot of the 
refuse weighs 15 lbs., this equals an evaporation of 3*5 lbs. 
water per lb. of wood, which is quite a good result under 
the circumstances. The calorific" value of wood varies from 
8,300 B.Th.U. to 9,000 B.Th.U., and its maximum evapora¬ 
tive value in practice is 5 lbs. water per lb. of fuel. 

At the Kockwell Manufacturing Co.’s'plant there are two 
125-H.P. horizontal tubular boilers installed, each 66 inches 
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by 18 feet, with 1,250 square feet of heating surface, and 
working at 150 lbs. steam pressure. A blower fan system 
of collection for the wood-working waste is used in order to 
collect and transport it to the boiler room. From the 
storage place on the boiler-room roof the waste fuel falls by 
gravity into the shutes that carry it to the furnaces. The 
cost of generating the kilowatt-hour at this plant is 0*79 
cent, but no figures are available to show the evaporation 
obtained per lb. of wood refuse. 

An English plant for burning waste from joiners’ shops 
and saw mills is illustrated in Fig. 15, and was designed 
and erected by Meldrums, Ltd. The equipment consists 
of a destructor with three grates, provided with both top 
and front feeding arrangements, and a marine-type three- 
flued boiler, having 2,500 square feet of heating surface. 
The grates of the furnace are of the makers’ standard type 
for destructors, each of 25 square feet area, and forced 
fan-draught is employed for burning the refuse. The plant 
was guaranteed to burn 40 tons of refuse per twenty-four 
hours, but this limit has been largely exceeded. The 
following are the more important figures of a test run of six 
hours with the plant, in May, 1918 :— 

Fuel consumed . . . . . ’. 29,456 lbs. 

„ „ per hour .... 5,123 ,, 

Water evaporated ..... 6,800 gallons 

,, ,, per hour. . . . 1,182 ,, 

,, ,, per Ih. fuel ... 2*3 Ihs. 

,, „ from and at 212° F. . . 2*6 ,, 

Average steam pressure . . . , . 85 ,, 

The waste consumed in this test consisted of shavings and 
scrap timber, etc., from the saw-mills and joiners’ shops, 
with ashes, tar and other refuse from the gas-producer plant, 
and also general works’ refuse. 

As regards the gasification of wood-refuse, Fernald, in the 
Bureau of Mines paper referred to below,^ describes and 
illustrates two forms of gas-producer specially designed for 
use with this class of refuse. Figs. 16 and 17 show the plan 
and lay-out of an up-draught and down-draught producer, 
^ Technical Paper, No. 123, 1915. 
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respectively. When wood-ter is iir demand and the price 
is good, it is no doubt the better system to extract the tar 
by cooling and scrubbing the gas before it is used for power 
generation purposes, and in this case an up-draught producer 
ts the type required (see Fig. 16). In many cases, however, 
especially where the plant is far removed .from centres of 
population and industry, the tar, if recovered, would not 
command a remunerative price, and in those cases a down¬ 
draught producer, which decomposes and converts into 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen gas the constituents of the tai*, 
is the most satisfactory and economical (see Fig. 17). The 
amount of tar recoverable, of course, varies greatly with the 
character of the wood refuse and the temperature at which 
the producer is worked, and the latter* is generally governed 
by the percentage of moisture present in the wood when 
charged into the producer. A producer using maple, pine, 
spruce and pitch-pine refuse, yielded 60 gallons of tar per 
ten hours shift, the gas obtained being employed to generate 
180 H.P. and the fuel consumption being 3| lbs. wood-refuse 
per H.P, hour. 

The most interesting American development of a waste- 
wood gas-producer for power generation, however, is that 
described by Trump in the issue of Poioer ‘ named below, 
since the gas, in this case, was being used for the first 
Humphreys type of pump that has been erected and worked 
in the United States. A 300 H.P. down-draught wood gas- 
producer of the Akerlund type has been installed on the 
^ S. Bedell Moore Estate at Del Rio, Texas, and the material 
gasified is the mesquite ” wood obtained by clearing the 
land which this Humphreys pump is to irrigate. The 
following figures were obtained in a test run with this 
producer and pump :— 

Gas generated per lb. of wood . 54-7 cubic feet. 

Heat value of gas . . . . 114*5 B.Th.U. per 

cubic foot. 

Wood used per H.P. hour . . 1-76 lbs. 

Wood consumed per square foot of 

grate area .... 20*8 

^ Power, December 1st, 1914, p. 767. 
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The Humphreys pump, of course, stands in a class alone, 
and the efficiency obtained in this case is higher than with 
the ordinary type of gas engine. There are, however, many 
forms of vegetable and wood-waste which might be used 
profital^ly for power generation, if first gasified. 

According to Fernald,^ manufacturers are now designing 
producers' specially for gasifying the waste fuels of this type, 
and with reasonably dry raw material for feeding the pro- 



Fra. 17.—Down-draught Oas-Prodiicer for Wood-Uefiise and similar Fuels. 


ducers the consumption of wood has been reduced to 2 lbs. 
per B.H.P. hour, as generated by the gas engine. The 
figures for the best results yet attained with these various 
kinds of wood-waste, when gasified in producers and the 
gas used in gas engines, running at full load, are as follows :— 


Box blocks . . . . . .2-15 lbs. 

Mulga scrub . . . . . . 2-30 „ 

Pine shavings and blocks .... 2*31 ,, 

Jarrah wood, sawdust and shavings . . 2*40 „ 

Spent tan bark (dry) . . . . . 3*13 ,, 

Sawdust ....... 3*50 ,, 

Spent tan bark (wet) ..... 4*50 ,, 


^ U.S.A. Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper, No. 123 : “ Note on the Use 
of Low-grade Fuels in Europe.” 










CHAPTER IV 


COKE AND COKE-BREEZE 

The War has altered many old-established maxims in 
our industrial and economic life, and amongst the time- 
honoured beliefs that have been thrown overboard is the 
idea that coke and coke-breeze are unsuitable fuels for steam 
generation. The difficulties of burning coke or coke-breeze 
in the ordinary type of boiler furnace, provided only with 
natural chimney draught, had, of course, something to do 
with the existence of this idea. Every different type of fuel, 
however, requires special conditions for its complete com¬ 
bustion under steam boilers with etBcient use of the heat 
generated. The fact that coke and coke-breeze could not 
be burned satisfactorily in furnaces designed and primarily 
intended for the combustion of bituminous coal, was no 
proof that they could not be completely burned with high 
efficiencies under proper conditions, namely, those suited 
for fuels high in ash and fixed carbon, but low in their 
percentage of volatile matter. 

The more careful study of the problems of fuel combustion 
in recent years has shown that practically every variety and 
type of combustible material can be burned, and its heat 
value converted into the thermal energy of steam, provided 
that the combustible matter exceeds 65 per cent., and that 
the furnace is correctly designed and the air-supply properly 
distributed and proportioned to the needs of the fuel. 
Materials which have for many years been regarded as waste 
trade products are now being impressed into the service of 
the steam producer, and the combustion of coke and coke- 
breeze is in reality a much simpler problem than the burning 
of ‘‘ towms’ refuse,’' or of bagasse " and other vegetable 
wastes for power purposes. But the technical side of the 
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problem is oply one as])ect of it , and tJic relative price of 
coal and coke in the past lias also bad much to do with the 
neglect of the latter as a fnel for steam boilers. The War 
has led to a considerable increase in the demand and in the 
price paid for coal, while the jnnduction of coke has been 
enormously increased, owing to the great demand for benzol, 
toluol, and other valuable by-])rc)ducts of the distillation of 
coal. In many coal and coke-])roducing districts, therefore, 
the price of coke and coked)ree7.e has remained steady or 
has actually fallen, while that of coal has increased, and the 
relative values of coal and coke have been altered in favour 
of the latter fuel. It is highly probable that this altered 
economic relationship will continue now the War is over, for 
the increase in the labour charges of mines and railways is 
likely to be permanent, and coal will remain at its present 
high level of cost for many years to come. 

The Chemtoal Constitution and OALOEmc Value of 
Coke and Coke-beeeze. 

Coke, of course, represents the non-volatile portion of 
ordinary coal after this has been subjected to heat in the 
absence of air, and it may be j'cgarded, therefore, as containing 
only the fixed carbon and the mineral matter, or ash, of the 
original fuel. Nearly all forms of coke contain, however, 
a small amount, varying from 1*0 up to 5*0 per cent., of 
volatile matter, due to the incompleteness of the coking 
process ; the percentage being lowest in the hard cokes 
produced by the high temperature ovens for blast furnace 
work. The soft porous cokes obtained by low temperature 
distillation, as, for example, '' coalite,” contain, on the other 
hand, from 5 to 10 per cent, of volatile matter, and do not 
come within the scope of the present article. Coke-breeze 
represents the screenings from the lump coke after this has 
been drawn from the retorts and has been quenched by 
water and crushed to the various sizes required for the 
market. It contains, as a general rule, a higher percentage 
of ash and moisture than the lump coke from which it has 
been obtained. From the steam-raisers’ point of view, 
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therefore, the chief imj^urities of these forms of fuel are the 
moisture and ash. 

The Moisture in Coke and its Efeect upon Combustion. 

Both coke and coke-breeze contain considerable per¬ 
centages of mechanically held moisture, due to their physical 
structure and to the methods of cooling adopted in their 
manufacture by quenching with cold water. Contracts for 
either form of fuel should therefore specify a limit of 6 per 
cent, for the allowable amount of this impurity. The 
disadvantage of using coke or coke-breeze with higher 
percentages of moisture than 6 per cent, is, that this water 
has aU to be converted into steam and driven off before the 
coke can be ignited, and since it escapes in the form of 
aqueous vapour with the waste gases, it carries off a large 
amount of latent heat, which cannot be recovered even in the 
economisers. Experimental steam-raising trials of coke and 
coke-breeze containing varying degrees of moisture, at the 
Buenos Aires Tramway Power Station, proved that a 10 per 
cent, rise in moisture caused a 24 per cent, increase in the 
fuel bill. 

The Ash in Coke. 

The ash in coke and coke-breeze varies greatly, since it 
represents all the mineral matter of the original fuel in a more 
concentrated form, and if this original fuel has been a 
bituminous slack, or coal of poor quality, the ash percentage 
in the coke or coke-breeze may rise to 20 or even 30 per cent. 
Lump coke of good quality, however, should not contain 
more than 6 to 10 per cent, of ash, and contracts should 
have the latter limit inserted as the maximum allowable 
percentage. Coke-breeze will naturally contain a higher 
percentage of ash, and up to 20 per cent, may be expected 
to occur in the deliveries of this form of fuel. Should this 
limit be exceeded, the breeze should be rejected, for a fuel 
containing over 20 per cent, ash, and over 10 per cent, 
moisture, will not yield much heat of practical value for 
power purposes, when burned under steam boilers. The 
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following are typical analyses of coke-breeze, with figures for 
the groHH and net calorific values, as determined by laboratory 
inothodH. It may be noted here that the calorimeter 
determinations of coke and coke-breeze will always yield 
considerably higher values than can be obtained in practice, 
owing to the fact that they are tested in the dry state. The 
necessary deduction that must be made for the heat lost in 
drying the fuel is shown in column 4 below, and is arrived at 
by calculating the thermal units required to convert into 
steam the water contained in 1 lb. of the fuel as fired. 


Tests of Ooke-bbeeze. 






Lossch 

Calorific Value. 


Per cent. 
nioiHturc. 

Per cent, 
ash. 

Per cent, 
volatile. 

through 



No. 

moisture 

in 

Net, 

Gross, 





B.Th.U.’s. 

B.Th.U.’s. 

B.Th.U.’s. 

1 

19*43 

22*16 

5-07 

2,468 

9,053 

11,521 

2 

16*92 

2M6 

2*50 

1,751 

9,743 

11,494 

3 

12*50 

i 

26*62 

5*63 

1,493 

9,695 

11,188 


The Conditions of Combustion and Forms of Grate 

Required. 

The above analyses prove that coke and coke-breeze 
(jontain larger amounts of moisture and ash than ordinary 
coal, and that the percentage of fixed carbon in the combus¬ 
tible ]>ortion of the fuel, when allowance is made for this high 
ash percentage, approaches that of anthracite. The con- 
clitionB required for the successful combustion and utilisation 
of the heat generated by coke and coke-breeze are therefore 
similar to- those obtaining with anthracite fuel, and are :— 
(1) Artificial or forced draught ; (2) close approximation of 
the heat-absorbing surface to the glowing mass of fuel, and 
(3) facilities for dealing with the large amount of clinker and 
ash. As the volume.of hydrocarbon gas given off by the 
fuel is comparatively small, the need for large combustion 
spaces and for the supply of secondary air is non-existent. 
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the conversion of the carbon into carbon-dioxide gas occur¬ 
ring chiefly on the bars of the grate. 

For these reasons the marine, Lancashire, or Cornisli type 
of boiler is more suitable than the water-tube boiler for 
burning coke and coke-breeze, and very little adaptation of 

__ the ordinary internally- 

fired boiler furnace is 
reqxxired to fit it for use 
d with the new fuel. 

desired to buj*n 

\ j the coke or breeze on 

\ \ some form of mechanical 

_1_ stoker under a water-tube 

’ boiler, it is necessary to 

Vn _ mix it with ordinary fuel. 

.. _ ~~'Q~ ;,r’TT"~:iZ’ In 'the last portion of 

this chapter some figures 

; -. are given showing the 

^y\ I ^ ijl economy of this method 

\ burning. 

\ maximum pj’opor- 

tion of coke which can 

('(' be burned in this way, 

_ however, is 50 ])er cent,, 

-'’-* 5 ^---JwiI-where it is necessary 

oi: desirable to exceed this 

proportion, the grate and 

- conditions of draught 

Pro. 18.->Nicoi &‘Schofield’s‘sSandwich” must be altered to meet 

Feed for Boilers. ,, * j 

the new recpiiremonts. 

For use either alone or mixed with bituminous coal the coke 
must be broken to small lump size—say, 1 inch to 1| iruih 
cubes—by special cutters, and a fire-bed of not more than 
6 inches to 8 inches thickness should be maintained. 

When burning a "mixture of coal and coke, or coal and 
breeze, it is very important that the fuel should be well 
mixed, and in the case of lump fuel that the cubes should bo 
similar-in size. 


- Nicol & ‘Schofield’s Sandwich ” 
Feed for Boilers. 
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A method of burning the mixed fuels upon chain-grate 
stokers has been patented by Messrs. Nicol & Schofield 
(Pat. 118,979 of 1918), and is known as the ‘'Sandwich ’’ 
system. Fig. 18 shows diagrams of the apparatus, and 



Fri. 19.—Nicol & Schofield’s “Sandwich” Feed. 


Fig. 19 shows its application to the boilers of an impor¬ 
tant London power station. As shown in the Figures, the 
method consists in adding one or more auxiliary hoppers to 
the usual equipment of the chain-grate stoker, the main 
supply of fuel being provided by the hopper marked “ d,” 
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and the auxiliary supply by the hoppers marked ” 
and The main or inner hopper then delivers a layer 

of bituminous or flame-producing fuel on the top of the coke 
or coke-breeze which is fed on to the grate by the auxiliary 
or outer hopper, and the relative amount of the two fuels 
can be regulated at will by regulation of the feed slides. 
The arrangement has been used with success for burning 
mixtures containing 50 per cent, of coke under natural 
draught, and the following are comparative figures showing 
the results obtained at one of the Pumping Stations of the 
London Hydraulic Power Co. :— 



Test No. 1. 

Test No. 2. 


Coal and Coke. 

Coal only. 

Calorific value as fired 

Fuel consumed per square foot 

11,138 B.Th.U. 

12,160 B.Th.lJ 

per hour .... 

30'66 lbs. 

31-66 lbs. 

Ash and clinker, actual . 

16'22 per cent. 

12-7 per cent. 

Average steam pressure . 

178 lbs. 

179 lbs. 

Super-heat temperature . 

486° F. 

490° F. 

Temperature at boiler damper . 

566° F. 

568° F. 

Water evaporated per hour 

Water evaporated per hour per 

10,605 lbs. 

8,747 lbs. 

square foot of heating surface 
Water evaporated per lb. of fuel 

5'22 lbs. 

4-36 lbs. 

as fired, from feed temperature 
Water evaporated from and at 

7-18 lbs. 

5-76 lbs. 

212° F. . . . . 

Efficiency, boiler and super¬ 

9-22 lbs. 

7-44 lbs. 

heater .... 

EfiB.ciency, boiler with econo¬ 

69-9 per cent. 

53-12 per cent. 

miser ..... 

79-96 per cent. 

60-98 per cent. 

Draught over fire . 

•25 inches 

•26 inches. 


Since coke is not readily ignited except by contact with 
glowing carbon, the fires must be started with ordinary 
bituminous coal, and when the volatile gases have distilled 
off, and only red-hot embers remain on the grate-bars, the 
firing with coke can commence. 

No hydrocarbon gases are evolved from coke on heating ; 
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the air admission is therefore entirely fj'om below the grate, 
and all ojxmings and grids by which secondaiy air has been 
admitted above the fuel or behitrd the Inidge should be closed. 
As coke occupies twice the space of ordinary coal, weight for 
weight, and its calorific value is some 10 per cent, less, it 



Fkj. 20. - N icol's steam-jet Forced Fraught Apparatus for burning Coke. 

follows that rather more than twice the hulk of coke must 
be burned on the same grate area in order to obtain the same 
evaporative effect. This rate of combustion demands in 
most cases closed ashpits and forced draught.' 

Fig. 20 shows a form of steam-jet forced draught apparatus 
designed specially by E. W. L. Nicol, of the London Coke 
Committee, for burning coke on the grates of an ordinary 
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Lancashire boiler. The blowers are (‘asily (leia(^h(‘(l and 
arc thus reniovabk^ from boiler io anotlun* as occasion 

(Icmatids. With this a[>})aratu.s coke”l)reeyx' cam be bunuKl 
alone, with satisfactory ivsults. 

If brcHw^e and hiinp coke are beii^g buriUHl togetluw, it is 
well to have transverse bars instead of longit-udinal on(‘s 
since these check, the liability of the hnt^ ash from the breeze 
to be carrical away into the side tlu(‘s of the boiler. Wheti 
transverse bars are used in thc^ fmaiactCN howewer, thc\y must, 
be bedded at tlie emds where thc\y approach the boiler platc\s 
in some rcTractory (amumt, otherwise “ blow-])ipe ’’ aedion 
may occur at these points and the platens sutler injury. 

As regards tlie rate of coinbustion possible with coke, when 
a good natural chimne^y draught (exists, the rate of burning 
can be raised to 15 lbs. or 20 lbs. per scpiarc^ foot, of grate 
area per hour. With foixanl draught, the rate can b(^ 
increased to 30 lbs. ])er scpiare foot per hour. A grate area 
of 33 square feet« that of t he ordinary 7-foot diameter 
Lancashire boiler will thus sudice to burn 000 lbs. of coke 
})or hour, and assuming that H lbs. of water arc^ evaporated 
per lb. of coke, the eva[)orative effect will be 7,020 lbs. of 
water per hour. 

When coke-breeze or (^oke-ash containing oven* 30 per cent, 
of in(5ombustiblc matter is to be burned, some form of 
external furnatH^ of the Dutcdi oven t.y|)e be(U)mes naoessary 
for its complete combustion, and in this (uises the advantages 
offered by the internal lircvboxc^s of the marine and J.^an(ui- 
shire type of boiler are lost. Forced draught will still he 
necessary to burn the fuel, and the radiant heat from the 
furnace can be titilised by means of hollow walls for heating 
the air before it is drawn into the fan or steam jet hut the 
heat of the gases issuing from this ty{>c'. of furnace can be 
best utilised in the waterdube type of boiler. IJnder-fecHl 
stokers are sometimes used with this type of furnac^e- but as 
the proportion of ash in the fuel rises, the difficulty of 
obtaining anything like complete combustion of the carbo¬ 
naceous matter with mechanical stokers increases. 

With either type of furnace, whan hand-fired, great care 
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is required to avoid accidents from back-firing or from , 
explosions in the boiler flues, due to the accumulation of 
carbon monoxide gas when the draught is cut off for cleaning 
and clinkering the fires. In order to minimise the danger 
from these causes the following precautions may be taken :— 

(1) Svavel dampers should be substituted in the side flues for 
vertical drop dampers, and these should be worked with link 
rods and a lever from the boiler front; also the side flues 
should be inspected and cleaned frequently, to prevent any 
blockage of flue dust or soot at the foot of the swivel dampers. 

(2) An excessive depth of fuel bed is contributory to the 
accumulation of explosive gases in the flues at such times, and 
a depth of 10 inches should never be exceeded. (3) The 
safety plugs inserted in the ends of the flue walls should not 
be blocked by heavy iron tools or implements, but should 
have a free egress if explosions should occur in the flues. 

Since the temperatures attained locally in furnaces fired 
entirely with coke or breeze under forced draught are much 
higher than in ordinary coal-fired furnaces, some trouble also 
may be experienced by burning away and failure of the fire 
bars. If this occurs the admission of steam to the ashpit 
under the grates may be the only practical remedy, unless 
some system of water cooling be adopted. If steam jets 
are used for creating the draught, this danger is already pro¬ 
vided for ; but where fan draught is employed a steam supply 
pipe to each closed Ashpit is desirable for use when required. 

The correct regulation of the air supply to coke-fired 
boilers and furnaces is not more difficult than that to coal- 
fired furnaces, but there is no smoke to warn the firemen when 
the air supply is deficient—and with both types of fuel 
constant testing of, the waste gases is an essential of good 
management and of high efficiencies. 

Under scientific management, however, it is possible to 
obtain a higher average percentage of CO 2 in the waste gases 
with coke than with ordinary bituminous coal, and this 
means that the chimney losses of heat in the exit gas are 
reduced considerably and that a higher efficiency is obtained 
from the fuel. 
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The further advantage of smokelessness is, of eoursc^, a 
considerable one, especially in those indiistiial ceotJTS where 
the smoke inspector is active, foi* iindei* no conditions of 
neglect can coke-fired boilers and furnaces produce black 
smoke. 

Acttjal Results obtained with Coke and Cokr-bbeeze 

Fibing, 

I. A small Electric Supply Station in the North of England 
employed a mixture of slack and coke-breeze in equal 
proportions upon a chain-grate stoker, with a water-tube 
boiler, successfully for some months during the War. 

The slack cost 165 . ^d. per ton, delivered at the generating 
station, while coke-breeze from the local gasworks was 
obtained at the generating station at a cost of only 65 . Irf. 
per ton. The average price of the mixed fuel per ton as 
charged into the hoppers of the chain-grate stoker was there¬ 
fore ll 5 . per ton. The day load at this station is taken 
by a Diesel oil engine, and the boiler is only worked at niglit, 
from dusk to midnight. The results obtained with the two 
fuels are tabulated below :— 



Slack alone. 

Mixed fuel. 

Date of test .... 

Nov. 13th, 1911. 

Oct. 10th, 1916. 

Duration of test 

4 hours. 

4 hours. 

Calorific value of dry fuel in 
B.Th.U. 

13,168 

12,178 

Price per ton delivered in the 
worlds .... 

I 65 . 6d. 

11 s. 

Moisture in fuel 

7*68 per cent. 

10-09 per cent. 

Lbs. of fuel used 

4,027 Ihs. 

4,704- Ibf). 

Lbs. of water evaporated 

31,531 lbs. 

.‘10,800 lbs. 

Water evaporating per lb. of fuel 

7-83 lbs. 

6-65 lbs. 

Draught' . . . . 

“J inch. 

J inch. 

Cost of evaporating 1,000 gallons 
of water . . . ' . 

9^. 5W. 

7s. 9<i!. 


This shows a saving in fuel costs of Is. S^d. per 1,000 
gallons of water evaporated, or 18 per cent, in favour of the 
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mixed fuel. It is noteworthy that the draught was the same 
in both tests, and that the total output of steam was only 
slightly less with the coke-breeze mixture. 

II. The engineers of the Buenos Aires Tramway Power 
Station have made a large-scale trial of coke and coke-breeze 
for firing their boilers, and have allowed Messrs. Beatty and 
Smith to publish the results obtained, in the paper named 
below.^ Ten thousand tons of coke were burned during the 
trial, containing on the average 13-5 per cent, ash and 
13 per cent, moisture. The following are the average results 
obtained from the fuel:— 

Water evaporated per lb. of fuel . 5*7 lb. 

Water evaporated per lb. of fuel from 

. and at 212° T.6-72 „ 

Fuel used per kilowatt hour . . 3*675,, ' 

Boiler efficiency .... 57*6 per cent. 

As the cost of the coke is not given, the comparative costs 
of firing with coal and coke cannot be calculated, and in this 
respect the results are not so useful as those given in the 
preceding table. The best results at Buenos Aires were 
obtained with a large delivery of coke that contained only 
6 per cent, moisture. This gave an evaporative effect of 
7*9 lbs. of water from and at 212° F. per lb. of fuel, during 
trials extending over one month, corresponding to a boiler 
efficiency of 62 per cent. 

When the moisture in the coke rose to 20 per cent, the 
boiler efficiency fell off to 58-6 per cent. As already stated, 
a 10 per cent, rise in the moisture contents of the coke burned 
at this station caused a 24 per cent, increase in the weight 
of fuel used, for not only had more coke to be handled to 
obtain the same amount of combustible, but a greater portion 
of the heat generated was employed in evaporating the water. 

III. The chief engineer and fuel expert of the London Coke 
Committee, in a paper read before the London District Gas 
Association, gave the results of comparative tests made with 
coal and coke firing on two Cornish boilers, in February, 
1916.^ The tests were made in London, which accounts 

^ Ehdrical Review (New York), April 14th, 1916, 

^ The World, April 1st, lOiO. 
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for the fact that the relative prices of coal and coke-breeze 
are much higher than in Test I., and that the saving effected 
by the use of the cheaper fuel rises to 34 per cent. The 
substitution of forced draught for natural draught, and the 
maintenance of a high COg average would no doubt account 
for the marked increase in the efficiency of the boilers •when 
worked with coke and coke-breeze. 


Fuel Test, February, H)LG. 


Euel tested .. 

Bituminous 

coal. 

Gan coke. 

^ystem of di'auglit . . 

Natural 

draught. 

Blowcra. 

Oast per ton delivered . 

256-. 

25i*. 

Duration of trial, lioura . 

6*5() 

7*25 

Type of boilers (two) 
Total grate area, square 

Cornish 

Cornish 

feet .... 

58 

58 

Amount of fuel used, lbs. 
Fuel burned per square 

6,720 

7,500 

foot grate area per 
hour, lbs. . 

16-1 

JG-i 

AV'ater evaporated, lbs. 
(actual) 

Water from and at 212°F. l 

45 950 

m COO 

per lb. of fuel . 

Cost per 1,000 gallons 

7-74 

9-80 

evaporated 

i4v. nd. 

11.V. Sd. 

Per cent. CO^ 

Net working efficiency of 

Not taken 

16*0 

plant 

Financial saving effected 

70*72 p.e. 

85 p.e. 

by adopting coke fuel 
and forced draught , 

-- 

19 p.c. 


coko and 
cokodjreezo. 


Bio we IK. 


176‘. tk/. 

7-66 

Oornish 

58 

4 200 coke, 
4 200 l)r(3(ize 


17-1 


50.,200 
7*<)9 
9.s‘. U. 

l()-25 
80-9 p.c, 


34 p.c. 


The author exhibited at this meeting models of the .steam- 
jet forced draught apparatus used in the.se tests, and .staled 
that the steam used for the jets did not exceed .3 per cent, of 
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that generated. He emphasised tdxc^ fa(?t t.hat the heat 
generated by coke is chiefly utilised radiant lieat in the 
boiler, and that, for this reason, tlxe^ firC"l)nx heating surface 
was the chief factor in steam production. 

The tendency on American railw^^yn, wJterc^ (jokc^-bi’ces^.e, 
mechanically stoked, was being ortrployed for stc^aming 
purposes was, he stated, to inoreaBO tiic^ an^a ol ihe^ fire4)()X 
heating surface, and to diminish that of thc^ tul)es. Reliable 
tests had proved that 1 square foot of lire-box heating 
surface, when exposed to direct radiation from burning cokc^, 
will evaporate five times as much watoi* as I squares foot of 
tube surface. Stationary boiler dcHigocu’s would do well to 
note this fact. 

IV.— German Tests with Coke and (Joke-hreeze.^ dn yc^ar 
1910 a Commission was appointed, by one of the leading 
German Societies of Mining Engirioors to investigates the 
utilisation of low-grade fuels, and tbo i*(sp()i*t.B issued by t his 
Commission have been published frorii time to time in the 
German mining journal, Gluckauf. Some of the figures and 
results obtained by this Commission with (toke and coke- 
breeze will now be quoted :— 

Two evaporative tests were caridcHl out on August 2nd 
and 3rd, 1910, with the ''Praesto l^rlld Kridlo ” systems 
of firing, at the Consolidation Minc^, tuair Dorimund, with 
coke-breeze or ashes from the quenc?Hing plate, containing 
24 per cent, ash, 15 per cent, mointuiw and 4*5 per cent, 
volatile matter. The boiler with wbicdi this test was made» 
was one of a battery of six Alban tyj>c'5 of water-tube^ boiku-s, 
with a grate surface of 3 square motrc’iH (32 scpiare fe(4.), and 
a heating surface of 129-6 square (1,393 scpiarc'* had.). 

The fuel used cost at the mine only Us, Hr/, per ton. Eac^h 
test lasted eight hours, and after decliicdlog tlu^ steam uh(hI 
for the steam jets, the tests proved tliat the (waporation fKu* 
lb. of fuel had been 3*03 lbs. in one cutse and 3-3 lbs. ifi the 
other. These results show, on ctoniparison with thos(^ 
obtained with a similar fuel burned undcu* tlu^ same condi¬ 
tions under a Lancashire boiler, thnt. t wafer iubc^ typi'^ of 
boiler is not so suitable as the other for with a fiud so low 
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in volatile matter, and confirm what was said on thifc^ 
subject in the introduction. 

Further tests made with a similar fuel, and the same 
systems of firing, were made on August 25th, 26th, and 31st, 
J91D, on one of the installation of ten Lancashire boilers at 
the Ludwig Mine, Westphalia. The coke-breeze in this case 
contained 10 per cent, volatile matter. The grate area was 
2*96 square metres (31 square feet), the heating surface was 
93*4 square metres (1,003 square feet), and the forced draught 
was obtained from an electrically-driven fan, which suioplied 
air under pressure to the ashpit of each boiler furnace. The 
results of three tests showed that 5*2 lbs., 4*90 lbs., and 
4*64 lbs. respectively of water had been evaporated per lb. 
of fuel burnt, and that the cost of evaporating, after 
allowing for all running and fixed charges, had been from 
3<s. 3c?. to 35. 5c?., or a mean of 35. 4c?. per 1,000 gallons of 
water. 

Some figures obtained by the same Commission at the 
Achenbach Mine, with coke and coke-breeze, burned by aid 
of the Wilton apparatus, for producing forced draught, will 
now be given :—Three steam jets were used to force the aij’ 
into the furnace, and a special form of distributing box was 
employed td cany the air up through the furnace bars into 
the bed of burning fuel. The steam jets were not employed 
continuously, but were closed for about one-fourth of the 
time when the fires were being cleaned, or fresh fuel was being 
charged. A separate test was made of the steam required 
to produce the blast, by allowing a similar steam jet to blow 
through a cqoling worm, and by weighing the water con¬ 
densed. This amounted to 74*3 kilos, per hour for the j&rst 
test, and to 86*5 kilos, per hour for the second test, and 
represented about 3 per cent, of the steam production of the 
boiler. Comparative tests were made in September and 
November, 1912, with the natural draught and forced draught 
systems, and the following are the more important average 
figures obtained in the four trials, the test in each case lasting 
eight hours :—- 
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Cost of ]>(‘.r ton. 

Water evaporated per l)>. of fuel. 

Water evaporated jau' H(piar(‘. foot/ of gn 
area per hour 

(lost of (‘,vaporatin^ j,()()0 gallorm of watei 
Boiler eilieiene.y .... 



Natural 

Forced 


draught. 

draxight. 


Is. Id. 

I.S'. Id. 


4-08 lbs. 

4-<)9 lbs. 

e 

20-5() lbs. 

36-7() lbs. 


3s. U. 

3s. U-rZ. 


52-4 p.c. 

65-8 p.c. 


1110 H])ccial feature of thcHC German tests is the low charge 
foi* the fuel used, and, consequently, the very economical 
figure for the cost of evaporating 1,()()() gallons of water, 
namely, 3.s‘. H^d. to 3.s*. 8rZ., as compared with ’7s. M., the 
lowest cost for the English returns. When comparing the 
figures, however, we nuist note that the Gorman tests were 
made at the mines or coke ovens, with fuel which would have 
otherwise been wasted, and that the charge made for It to 
the boilers was merely a nominal one. With coke-breeze at 
the same cost, the English figures for the cost of evaporating 
],()()() gallons of water would prove equally striking. 


Gasifioatxon. 

As regards the use of (Joke-breeze in the types of luoducor 
specially designed for the gasification of finely divided fuels 
(referred to in Chapku* I), the following are tests of the gas 
obtained from a (^oke-breoze (u)ntaining 40 per cent, dust, 
when used in the Ker])ely high-pressure producer, the 
calorific value of the breeze being 10,250 B.lli.U. 

(farhon-niouoxidc, 27*5 ])('r cent. Hydrogen, 8-5 ])cr cent, 

(krbon-dioxide, 3*4 ,, Methane, dO ,, 

^Fhe net calorific value of i-ho gas was 118 IllduU. ])er 
cubic foot, and it was (unployed for heating the gas retorts 
at the Vienna Gas Works. 

The following are test-figures obtained with the 'Tees 
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producer, when running on coke-breeze of the grade and 
chemical composition specified in the test:— 


Grading op Fuel. 

Peb cent. 


Over J inch . 

inch to J inch 
J inch to -I- inch 
Below -J- inch 


27-6 

33*1 

19*3 

20-0 


Blast pressure at bars 
Gas pressure at top of producer 
Blast saturation 
Temperature of gas leaving 
producer 

Analysis of gas . . CO 2 = 

H 

Net calorific value 
Gas per ton of wet breeze 


Analysis op Fuel. 
Peb cent. 

Moisture . . 14-29 

Ash . . 22-33 

Volatile matter 5*1 
Total carbon . 74-45 j- 
Calorific value. 11,109 j 
B.Th.U.’s per lb. J 
. = 18 cms. (7-0 inches). 

. == 5 cms. (1-9 inches). 

. = 63^ C. 


on dry 
sample. 


. = 197*5° G. 

6*4 per cent.; CO = 25 per cent.; 
= 14 per cent. 

. = 124 B.Th.U.’s per cubic foot. 

= 110,000 cubic feet. 

Ash . ^ . 87*3 per cent, incombustible ; 10-73 per cent, carbon. 

Gross efficiency (calculated) . 67*7 per cent. 

Net efficiency (calculated) . .65*2 per cent. 


Fig. 21 is a sectional elevation of this gas producer. 

Finally, figures given by Fernald in Technical Paper, 
No. 123, published by the U.S.A. Bureau of Mines, may 
be quoted. The gas producers in this case were fed with 
coke ballast,” which is another name for the fines ” 
obtained when screening coke, and the gas was employed for 
firing brick-kilns. The producers were of the non-recovery 
type with stationary grates, and for several years the work 
of the kilns had been carried on quite successfully with the 
gas obtained from this coke-ballast. 

No details of the calorific value of the gas are given, but 
the grading and analysis of the fuel used was as follows :— 


Grading op Fuel. 


Over J inch 

Per cent 
. 40 

1 inch to J inch . 

. 19 

J inch to J inch 

. 14 

Below J inch 

. 27 


100 


Analysis op Fuel. 

Per cent. 

Moisture . . 10*77 

Ash . . . 12*05 

Volatile matter . 4*92 

Fixed carbon . 72*26 


Calorific value 11,160 B.Th.XI. 
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In concluding this chapter on the use of coke and coke- 
breeze for steam-ra:sing purposes, reference may be made to 
the fact that the two most favourable openings for the 



utilisation of coke are on railways and in factories for power 
purposes, and it is significant that both in Germany and 
America the use of coke and coke-breeze in both of these 
directions is extending very rapidly. 









CHAPTER V 


CULM AND WASHEEY WASTE 

One unlooked-for result of the increased cost of labour and 
transport in all manufacturing countries is that the dumps ” 
of waste fuel in colliery districts are growing in size, and that 
the proportion of fuel left in the mines as unmarketable and 
not worth bringing to the surface is far greater than is 
desirable from the point of view of national economy. 

Large consumers of fuel, in towns and cities far distant 
from the coal-mining areas, have, in fact, now recognised the 
absurdity of paying high freight and railway charges xipon 
such incombustible matter as shale and dirt; consequently,^ 
washed and properly graded coals are rapidly growing in 
favour. The large shipping companies also have commenced 
to use washed hard fuels from the South Yorkshire coal¬ 
mining area, in place of South Wales steam coal, and the 
demand for scientifically prepared fuels is thus increasing, 
month by month and year by year. The coal-washing and 
cleaning plants at collieries, therefore, tend to multiply in 
all up-to-date mining centres, and the dumps of culm and 
other washery refuse are growing in size, and also, in economic 
value. 

So far the attempts to utilise this waste material for steam 
raising or other power purposes have been confined chiefly 
to the colliery companies themselves, but with the extension 
of their plants the time is rapidly approaching when the 
companies will be unable to burn or gasify even a small 
proportion of their total output of this low-grade fuel, and 
its sale to outside consumers will become necessary. 

Owing to the high percentage of incombustible matter, 
it will not pay to transport the material far from the mining 
centres where it is produced, but within a certain limited 
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radius, say five to ten miles, bulm and washery refuse, when 
burnt under steam boilers or gasified in producers, form very 
valuable cheap fuels for power generation. 

Special types of furnace grate and of gas-producer are, 
however, necessary in order to obtain good results with these 
materials, and in the following pages some facts and figures 
are given, based upon recent practical trials in England, 
America, and Germany. 

The United Kingdom. 

The early attempts to utilise culm and washery waste for 
steam raising in the United Kingdom were made in furnaces 
of the destructor type, for it was recognised that it would be 
impossible to obtain a good evaporative efficiency from 
fuels containing from 25 to 35 per cent, of ash, in the ordinary 
type of boiler furnace. 

Goodrich, in the Engineering Magazine, some years ago, 
pointed out that a Lancashire boiler with a grate area of 
only 38 square feet could not possibly maintain its proper 
rate of efficiency with a fuel the evaporative power of which 
was at the best only 4 lbs. of water per lb. of fuel, and he 
proposed that the grate area should be doubled, and that 
compressed air should be employed to support the combus¬ 
tion. External brick cells with grate areas of from 50 to 
75 square feet were therefore provided, and under these 
conditions, with forced draught, an evaporation of 10,000 lbs. 
of water per hour, with a Lancashire boiler measuring 30 feet 
by 8 feet, became possible. This Dutch oven type of 
furnace, however, while quite useful for large-sized materia] 
and the brasses ” from hand-picked coal, was found to be 
impracticable when fine-grained material and the refuse from 
washeries had to be burned, and the Bettington type of 
tubular boiler has now come to the front as one of the most 
suitable for steam raising purposes with these classes of low- 
grade fuel. 

The Bettington boiler is illustrated in Fig. 22, which gives 
a sectional elevation and cross-section of it, on the line A.B. 
of the larger figure. The fuel, which must be sufficiently dry 
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Damper— 



Speas/BricAs 

It /^ormw^ 
Combustion 
Chamber 



'Dust 

Separating 

Chamber 


'^Superheater 

Flooding and. 
Biow'Out Pipes 

Fig. 22.—The Bettington Boiler for Bust Firing. 


to be picked up and carried forward into the combustion 
chamber of the boiler by the jet of preheated air from the 
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blower, is first carried vertically upwards by the force of the 
blast—and in theory, the particles of carbonaceous matter 
should be all consumed before the gases are reversed in 
direction and leave the lower part of the combustion chamber 
by the path shown in the figure. 

Professor Cobb, in a paper read in April, 1910, before the 
Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion, has pointed out that the Bettington boiler will require 
modification in some respects before it can completely burn 
large-sized grains of coal. The time during which the 
particles remain in the combustion zone of the boiler with 
the present design, is far too short to allow of their complete 
combustion. The question of the best materials for the 
refractory lining of the boiler is also not yet settled, for the 
high temperature and the molten ash or slag combined have 
a most destructive action upon it. However, these difficul¬ 
ties will, no doubt, be overcome in time, and when they-are, 
the Bettington boiler will prove a very efficient type of 
steam producer, when fired with the finely divided waste 
materials from coal cleaning plants and washeries. The coal 
dust that accumulates upon the floors and ledges of mines, 
and proves such an added danger when explosions occur, 
could also be collected and utilised for steam production if a 
battery of Bettington boilers were installed at or near the pit- 
head in all coal-mining districts. 

The evaporative capacity of these boilers is high, and 
it is stated that a Bettington boiler with 2,600 square feet 
of heating surface, under the best working conditions, will 
evaporate 22,000 lbs. of water per hour, and show a 
thermal efficiency of 75 per cent. The latest published 
tests with this boiler were carried out at the works of 
the Farnley Iron Co,, Yorkshire, and the results are re¬ 
corded in a paper read by C. A. King before the York¬ 
shire section of the Society of Chemical Industry, in 
January, 1917. 

The following are the chief figures obtained, (1) when the 
boiler was running under normal conditions, and (2) when 
operating under 30 per cent, overload :— 
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Normal load (12,000 lbs. per hour, ,from and at 100° C.). 

Test 1. 



In Five Honrs. 

Per Hour. 

Per lb. Coal. 

Coal. 

Water from 44° C. to 160 lbs. 

65 cwts. 

] ,344 lbs. 

— 

and 108*6° C. superheat . 

5,345 galls. 

9,718 ibs. 

7*23 Ihs, 

Water from and at 100° C. . 
Boiler efficiency ~ 76*9 p.c. 


12,300 lbs. 

9*15 lbs. 


Test II. —30 Per Gent. Overload. 



In T wo Hours. 

Per Hour. 

Per lb. Coal. 

Coal. 

Water from 72*8° 0. to KO 
lbs. and 111*8° C. super¬ 

31 cwts. 

1,736 lbs. 

— 

heat .... 

2,712 galls. 

13,560 lbs. 

7*81 lbs. 

Water from and at 100° C. . 
Boiler efficiency — 80*0 p.c. 

16,644 lbs. 

9*53 lbs. 


Distribution Heat. 



Normal. 

Overload. 

Retained by boiler alone 

Retained by superheater 

Retained by air heater . 

Loss in flue gases 

Loss by radiation .... 

Per cent. 
68*3 1 

6*8 ; 76*9 
1*8 J 

16*8 ) oo. “I 

6*3 j 

Per cent. 

69*1 ] 

9*1 j- 80*0 

1-8 j 

120.0 


As regards the use of waste fuels for producer work in the 
United Kingdom, Fernald, in Technical Paper No. 123 of 
the Bureau of Mines, gives some figures obtained from the 
manager of a large English colliery and ironworks. In the 
particular case referred to, a water-jacketed revolving grate 
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producer was installed for the purpose of utilising the 
“ batts ” from the colliery dumps of waste fuel, “ batts ” 
being the local term for the larger pieces of shale containing 
a good proportion of coal. It has been found in practice 
that bettor results can be obtained by crushing the larger 
material, and by passing both the large and small through a 
washing plant before charging into the producer. In this 
way the dump is being gradually reduced in size at this 
colliery, and 115 tons of the unwashed material yield 60 tons 
of nuts—classified as Nos. 1, 2 and 3—and 40 tons of slack. 
The sample of the original waste fuel taken from the dump 
tested as follows :—Moisture, 6-99 per cent.; ash, 52-12 per 
cent. ; volatile matter, 18-37 per cent. ; fixed carbon, 
22-52 per cent., and the calorific value of the undried fuel was 
5,065 B.Th.U. After washing, the fuel tested as follows :— 
Moisture, 5-86 pei- cent. ; ash, 24-60 per cent. ; volatile 
matter, 28-75 per cent. ; fixed carbon, 40-79 per cent., and 
the calorific value of the undried fuel had increased to 
9,869 B.Th.U. The manager stated that the producers 
operated well with this washed material, and that success 
in dealing with it was due to the water-jacket. The slag 
contained on the average 4 per cent, of combustible. 

The United States. 

One of the most notable installations in America for 
utilising the small coal and refuse from the washing plant 
attached to a large colliery is that found at Hauto, Pa., and 
illustrated in Eigs. 23 and 24. This plant was erected in 
1912—1913 by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
which mines chiefly anthracite coal, and the original plan 
was that the power station shown in Fig. 23 should be run 
entirely with the refuse and sludge from the washeries. 

In actual practice, however, it has been found impossible 
to obtain the rated capacity from the boilers installed when 
fired with refuses alone, and therefore the smaller sizes of 
anthracite coal, known on the market in America as Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4 “ buckwheat,” are now being employed at the power 


W.K. 
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Htation. TIu-hc wi/x's of iui(lirac.iti' arc produced Ity the 

following sor(‘(Uis : 

No. 2 tliroii^Ii inoli but in irtuiiunl by inrli. 

,, ,, rn iu 

. 4 . I'o ” - ul* 

In ordor to rodiice th(‘ (umts to (hc‘ Icnvont poHsililo |Hniit» 
the (u>al is tnuiHiHyrt(‘d dircudly from tho hrtudiors iiiicl 
washorioH to the coal hunkc'rs of the* |H>wcrdiousc in gondola 
cars, ’’riio original (uipacuty of tlic penven’ plant was .IcptHin 
kilowat't'S, bull it- is to Ik* intu’cuiscul to innjH)t> kilovvattn, and 
some id(‘a of the artiount of rcdiist* to In* dc*alt vvitli can Ih^ 
obtained from the fact tliat in the* producticm of the size 
known as ‘‘stow^ c-oalafoiu^ tlic‘ lichigh tbnipany tuiaiH 
out onough nduHc to run ttic vvtmlc of the enlargcal plant, 
1110 original plant (tompriwal cught Babe4H!k and Wi!c! 0 )c 
double-cmded units. Kaeh lahlcu’ is pr(»vidi*d witfi four 
grates, half of (uudi s(‘t Ixung tired from out* side ami half from 
the othcu\ The boilers arc' of lhc‘ live' drum hnii IuIh' typ«\ 
(ajuippcal wit-h su|HU‘luuitc'rs, a.nd ii*n' desigmal to carry 
225 lbs. of stc'arn prcNssurc'. Kxelusivc* of the* superlu'atc'r.s, 
eacdi boiler has l(),0Utt scpuirc' feud of heatireg Hurfa<»e. Six 
of the l)oil(‘rs a-rc'(‘(fuip[K*d with hand fired dumpiteg grates 
of sf)e(;ial design, a.ud the (wo rcuuainiug uuitM arc* e((uif)|H*d 
witJi automatic (■ravcdling grate's, a- dc'vcdopmcmt of ftie I’oxc' 
design. In tfu' cast' of the* tiaud fircal furuat'es, (he gnttes 
are 12 fe(*t dec'p a.ud H fcH*t wide*, making (la* total grate a4't»a 
284 scpiare fc'et ]K*r l)oih‘r. Four of (la* l»oih‘rs a.re provided 
with Acme* slottc'ddip) grafes, and twn art* t'lpupiwal \u(li 
l)in-hol(^ tops. In (*ach taist* about tl pt*r (*eu(. of tia* total 
grate*- ai’ea is ocauipied by air apc*rtur(»H, tfa* laik's tir stots 
being about- hade with*, dda* apc*rturt*s art* at (fie lad tom 
of grooves numldcHl across the gratt* tops, at right anglt.*H to 
each other, giving the a-piHuirama^ td a wafHccdrtun Tlie 
grooves arei)rt)vid(*d in tu*dt*r to t)rt*vt‘nt t ht* tawl frtnn tda^king 
th(* apert-urt*H, n.ud tla‘i‘c*by hiiatt*ring a. frt*t* tdrt'ulidion i>f air 
t-hrough t-he furnactv ()tla*r ft*atun'M <d tla* furiiaca* are (la* 
list* of vt*rtically sliding furuatu* dotuv, rt*c‘{‘Hst*d ash|at doorn, 
and sliaker handles to prt*vent ohstrueditm to tla* thing aiwk*s, 






to prevent })uni-outs, and independent bj-ick wettings which 
are not affected by expansion of the metal parts. Double 






Induced. 
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Fig. 24 ,— 'Arrangement of Boilers and Furnaces at Haiiio, , 
for burning Anthracite (hdrn. 


suj^erposcd fire-arches are provided, so tluxt if tJie lowc^r < 
burns out, the upper one will come into use. Bctwcnui i 


I Draft 
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superposed arches is an air space through which air is allowed 
to circulate slowly, in order to prevent the firebrick tempera¬ 
ture from reaching such a value that the material deteriorates. 
The space over the grates is practically a reverberatory 
furnace, which ensures the complete combustion of the fuel. 
The fire-arch is 9-5 feet long, and covers two-thirds of the 
grate area. The combustion chamber above the brick wall 
is unusually large, and is so designed as to reduce the velocity 
of the gases,'and to allow any imburned fuel to drop back 
into the fire and to be consumed. The gases from four 
furnaces under each boiler pass up through the central 
combustion chamber and then divide at the top, going 
through two passes, striking the flues and superheaters—of 
which there are two to each boiler—and then following the 
vertical uptakes at the boiler heads to the roof of the station, 
where they join a common stack (see Fig. 24). Using No. 3 
buckwheat, containing 20 per cent, ash, as fuel, the boilers can 
1)0 run at 300 per cent, rating with the aid of forced draught. 
Whatever unburned fuel or cinder may be carried over into 
the first pass of the boilers is thrown out by centrifugal force 
at the bottom of the pass into a cinder catcher. The steam 
is employed to drive three turbo-generators, each of 12,500 
kilowatts, generating current at 11,000 volts. The electric 
energy is transmitted at 110,000 vplts to various coal mines 
and cement mills in the vicinity of the Hauto supply station. 

The Lehigh Company has sold this generating station to 
the Electric Bond and Share Company, which is consolidating 
the interests and linking up all the power companies in the 
same area. It is probable that the extension of the plant to 
the size originally planned will be carried out at an early 
date, and that two more similar generating stations will be 
erected close to the mines in order to obtain the advantage 
of unlimited supplies of this cheap waste anthracite fuel. 

Another example of an American electric power station 
which is using waste fuel for steam generation is provided by 
the plant of the Cadogan Mine in Armstrong County, Pa. 
The fuel in this case consists of 50 to 75 per cent, refuse from 
the tipple picking tables, mixed with slack.. The generators 
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are Heinz water-tiil)e boilers rated at 470 H.P., a4 150 lbs, 
working pressure, eaeix having a grate ai*ea of tS4 square feet. 
Each boiler is fed by three meclianically-opcr’ated underfeed 
stokers, forced draught being sxipplied by one blower fan 
driven by two direct-coupled steam engines (see Fig. 25). 
The ash is removed by steel cars running on rails directly 
below the discharging holes of the j’etorts. The generating 
plant consists of two 375-kilowatt alternators (coupled direct, 
to Corliss valve steam engines running at 150 revolutions per 
minute. The engines consume 21*() lbs. per H’.P. hour at 



Fhj. 25.—The BoilcrH at the Wante Fuel lh)W(‘r Phint, 
(iadogan Mine, ItS.A. 


full load, 21-3 lbs. at three-quaitor load, and 21-H lbs. at 
half load. 'I’he etiergy devcloj)ed is used cliicifiy for cutting, 
haulage and pumping purposes at the mine'., but as ti'ans- 
mission is an important point, it is gemerated at 2,300 volts, 
and is converted by motor gemerator sc^ts to direct current 
at 250 volts, at the point whore it is ixupiired. 

Another American power plant winch utilises anthracite 
culm or slush as fuel may be briefly referred to. This 
material, it may be explained, is the fine coal that ]')aH.ses 
through a screen with -.jy-inch circular holes, and in the 
modern coal washery plant it is the only form of anthracite 
for which the producers are unable to find a market. Fig. 26 
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shows the g(Micral appearance of the culm, with a G-inch rule 
laid against it. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Com¬ 
pany, however, are burning this material with success 
at their Nanticoke Powei* Station, using Coxe chain-grate 
stokers and forced draught, with Babcock and Wilcox boilers 
working at 155 lbs. steam-pressure. 

The ‘'fingers ” of these stokers are of special design and 



Fio. :2B.—Anthracite Silt or (hilm, exact 
riize of. 


contain openings inch wide and inch in length, about 
6 per cent, of the whole grate surface h?ing taken up by these. 
The slush or culm is carried to a depth of 4 inches on the 
stokers, and a draught equal to inches to 2 inches water 
is required to burn it satisfactorily. The generating plant 
at the Nanticoke Power Station comprises ten 300 H.P. 
boilers, with two sets of Allis Chalmers turbo-generators, 
running at 1,800 revolutions per minute, and generating 
three-phase current at 4,100 volts. 

Four more boilers are being installed, and further details 
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of the plant will be found in the issue of Goal Age for June 8th, 
1918. 

Finally, a series of test figures obtained with a 750 H.P. 
Maxim boiler, equipped with a Coxe travelling grate, when 
burning the various grades of anthracite buckwheat fuel, 
and silt or culm, may be given. These results summarise 
much of the data contained in recent American contributions 
on the subject. The figxires are taken from a paper contri¬ 
buted by W. P. Frey, fuel engineer of the Lelington Coal and 
Navigation Company, to the Spring (1918) Meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, when the subject 
of the Utilisation of Fine Grades of Anthracite was under 
discussion :— 



No. 1 
Buck- 
whoat. 

No. 2 
Buck- 
wh oat. 

No. 3 
Biick- 
wlK'at. 

No. 4 
Buck¬ 
wheat. 

Un- 

cleancd 

silt. 

Average H.P. of test 

1,500 

1,395 

1,200 

1,010 

49.5 

Maximum H.P. of test . 

1,750 

1,600 

1,400 

1,100 

650 

Average per cent, rating. 

200 

186 

160 

134 

66 

B.Th.U. j)er lb. dry coal. 
Combined efficiency of 
boiler, furnace and 

12,250 

12,000 

11,500 

11,000 

H),oocr 

grate 

Ecjuivalent evaporation 
from and at 212“ F., 

74 

70 

65 

G1 

45 

per lb. of dry coal 

Dry coal consumed per 

9-:i5 

8-77 

7-7 

6-9 

4-G 

H.P. hour . • . 

-Dry coal per scpiare foot 

:b69 

3-93 

448 

5-00 

7-5 

grate surface ])er hour 
Boiler H.P. per square 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

foot grate surface 

Crate travel in feet per 

6*8 

GdlG 

5-5 

4-9 

3-3 

hour 

Hb6 

1G.5 

lG-2 

15-2 

IM 


The general conclusioiis that may be drawn from American 
experience and practice with these low-grade fuels are two. 
First, it is recognised that some form of artificial draught is 
requisite for the proper combustion of the smaller sizes of 
waste fuel, forced fan draught operated on the '' balanced 
draught ” principle being most favoured. Secondly, it has 
been proved that only in exceptional cases will it pay to 
grind or pulverise the lump waste fuel, in order to burn it 
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in dust form. When the fuel is brought to the surface in this 
finely divided state, this method of burning is the most 
efficient, but in nearly all cases the fuel is too poor to pay for 
the cost of artificial pulverisation. The heat produced by 
burning rich '' culm ” in the dust form is sufficient to melt all 
forms of refractory material, but this is an exceptional 
material, and the greater number of waste fuels contain so 
large a proportion of ash that when burnt in the dust form 
the temperature produced is not so high as that attained 
under ordinary conditions with lump fuel. 

GrERMANY. 

Experimental trials were carried out by Butow and 
Dobblestein in 1910^—1911 for the Westphalian Mine-Owners’ 
Association in connection with the utilisation of waste fuels 
at the mines, and a summary of the results obtained and 
conclusions arrived at has been published from time to time 
in the German mining paper Gluckauf. Butow and Dobble¬ 
stein state that low-grade fuels may be classified according 
to their origin as follows :—(1) Coarse-grained material with 
ash contents up to 50 per cent, and water up to 20 per cent. 
(2) Fine-grained material with ash contentsmp to 40 per cent, 
and water up to 30 per cent. (3) Small coke and coke-breeze 
with ash contents up to 30 per cent, and water up to 20 per 
cent. Two methods of utilisation for these low-grade fuels 
are open to the engineer : they may be burned under steam 
boilers either alone or in conjunction with other materials, 
or they may be gasified in producers. Fuels of class (1), they 
assert, can be burned directly without admixture with other 
material, but the steam-raising efficiency of the boiler is very 
low, and such fuels can only be employed in large boiler 
installations. The application of forced draught gives very 
little advantage in the case of these fuels, and their utilisation 
directly for steam-raising purposes is therefore restricted to 
special cases. Fuels of classes (2) and (3), when they can 
be obtained, yield the best results when fired together, this 
being specially the case with the fine coal from a rich or gas 
coal, and coke-breeze, which together yield an excellent 
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firing material for steam boilers. In this cas(3 the use of 
forced draught increases the efficiency of tiic firing. As 
regards fuels of class (3), Butow and JDobblestein state that 
these can be fired alone if they contain 10 per cent, of volatile, 
matter, and if forced draught is available. (Joke-breeze 
containing less than 10 per cent, of volatile matter cannot be 
fired alone, and if no fine material fj’om a rich or gas coal is 
available for mixture, it must be briquetted with the aid of 
pitch. Should the ash and water contents of the breeze 
exceed 30 per cent, it will not jjay, however, to briquette it, 
and for this material, as for the lowest grades of classes (1) 
and (2), gasification in producers is the only„ practicable 
method of utilisation. 

In a later report, the same two engineers give details of 
steam-raising tests made in July, 1911, at the ''Prosper” 
Mine, with low-grade fuels and a travelling-grate stoker. 
Fuels containing from 9 up to 22 pei' cent, ash and from 2 uj) 
to 13 per cent, water wej‘e used in these tests. The fine coal 
from the coal-washing plant and the coke ashes could in 
neither case bo burned alone, and were, in the final tests, 
either burned together or mixed with the otlier fuels. A 
Diirr boiler possessing a heating surface of 1,040 square feet 
was employed in the trials. Hix tests were made with the 
following products :—(1) Rejected fuel from the washing 
plant. (2) No. 1 fuel mixed with coke ashes in the proportion 
of 2 to 1. (3) Dust from nut coal mixed with coke ashes in 

the proportion of 3 to 1. (4) A mixture of two parts of fine 

coal dust with one part of coke ashes. (5) A mixture of equal 
parts of fine coal dust and rejected fuel from the washer. 
(6) Dust from nut coal alone. The following results were 
obtainedPounds of steam obtained per lb. of fuel 
burned : (1) 5-61, (2) 4-96, (3) 4-16, (5) 4-45, (6) 5-55. Boiler 
efficiencies : (1) 58--96, (2) 53-18, (3) 42-93, (5) 48-74, 

(6) 55-95. The cost of one ton of steam, using the rejected fuel 
from the washing plant, was only 9d., of which total the 
fuel represented %d. 

As regards the use of these waste fuels for gasification, 
Butow and Dobblestein state that the chief difficulty met 
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with has })een the bulk of the slag and ashes which has to 
be removed from t-lie producer, and the tendency of this to 
fuse together into large masvses, and to disturb the normal 
working of the producei*. The producers experimented with 
were—(1) the Mond producer, and (2) the Erhardt and 
Schmer producer. Coke ashes containing 19*4 per cent, ash 
and 20*7 ])er cent, moisture were used. The trial of the 
Mond producer with this fuel failed, owing to the air pressure 
required to burn it being sufficiently great to blow out the 



Fro. 27.-—AiigHburg-Niiniberg type of Oan 
Generator. 

water seal. So far as could be judged from the preliminary 
results of the tes^, 1 cubic metre (35 cubic feet) of gas, testing 
112 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, would cost •0235d^. (-20 pfg.), 
without any allowance for labour, depreciation or interest 
charges. 

The trials with the Erhardt and Schmer generator were 
more successful, as this producer possesses a rotary hearth 
which retained all the fuel in the lower part of the charge 
in continual motion, and thus prevented clinker formation. 
In this case, a mixture of equal proportions of coke ashes and 
refuse from the washing and sorting machines at the mine 
was used, and after the method of burning the generated 
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gas under a Lancashire boiler had been modified, very 
successful results were attained. The following is an 
estimate of the cost of evaporating 2,204 lbs. of water with 


this cheap fuel refuse :— 

Penc©. 

Labour ....... 4*8 

Interest and depreciation .... 4*8 

Fuel.3-0 

Feed-water . . . . . . . *6 

Power for motor ...... *8 


Total.14-0 


For a larger plant this low cost could be still further reduced, 
as the same labour would suffice for two producers, and 
2,204 lbs. of water could then be evaporated for \2d. By 
use of the gas in a gas-engine, still more favourable results 
could be attained. 

Finally, a report made by Mann and Mustefeld upon the 
gasification of low-grade fuels, and published in OhicJcav/ 
in 1912, maybe referred to. These authors state that the 
chief characteristic which determines whether a fuel is to be 
classed as '^low grade ” is the fineness of its particles ; ash 
and moisture are of secondary importance. The chief 
factors that determine whether any particular low-grade 
fuel will pay for its gasification are:—(.1) The chemical 
composition of the gas that can be produced from it, and 
(2) the cost of obtaining one calorie, or he^y:. unit, in the gas 
produced. The chief difficulty in working gas-producers 
with these low-grade fuels is due to the finely divided state 
of the particles. This causes great resistance to the air 
supply inside the producer, incomplete combustion ocburs in 
consequence, and the yield of gas is diminished. Air 
channels are also formed in the burning mass of fuel and lead 
to further disturbances of the normal conditions of work, 
since they carry an excessive air current, which results in 
the formation of COg in place of CO. 

The authors give details of trials made with the Mpnd, 
.Erhardt and Schmer, Maschinen Fabrik Augsburg and 
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with the Kerpely producers (see Figs. 27 and 28), when 
using this class of fuel. The steam required to operate the 
different types of generators varies from 15 to 18 lbs. per 100 
lbs. of fuel in the case of the Kerpely producer up to 200 lbs. in 
the case of the Mond pi-oducer. The Kerpely high-pressure 



producer is described in the form specially designed for 
gasifying finely divided low-grade fuels. A satisfactory gas 
composition is obtained from these producers by the use 
of a great depth of fuel bed and by a uniform distribution 
of tlie air supply over the whole ai‘oa of the combustion zone. 
'I'he ashes and clinker arc continuously abstracted as the 
gasification of the fuel proceeds. The following tests show 
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the chemical comi)osition of the gas made in a Kerpely 
producer during six separate trial runs :— 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

c. 

CO, 

3-00 

5-18 

10-0 

7-0 

2-4 

4-1 

CO . . . 

30-20 

26-66 

21-9 

27-4 

32-5 

29-5 

H . . . . 

14-85 

15-01 

22-2 

18-3 

12-3 

14-5 

CH, . . . 

•40 

1-90 

2-0 

2-5 


1-4 


Cn CJT 



CHAPTER VI 


towns’ refuse and garbage 

Another of the waste materials that may be utilised as 
substitutes for ordinary fuel for power generation is»towns’ 
refuse, since not only is its quantity large, but its destruction 
by burning is imj)erative in all large towns and crowded 
centres of population. Further, the heat produced by its 
combustion is most easily utilised by means of steam boilers 
and electrical .generators, and the slag produced by its 
combustion may also prove a valuable source of revenue. 

The earliest forms of refuse destructor were simply designed 
for the combustion of the refuse without utilisation of the 
hot gases for steam generation, and the destructor consisted 
essentially of a square or oblong brick-lined chamber or cell 
{i.e., a Dutch oven) of large dimensions, into which the I'efuse 
was tipped and burned under natural draught, generally with 
the aid of added coal oi* some external source of heat. 

It was soon discovered, however, that by use of forced 
draught and a pre-heated air supply the refuse could be burned 
by the aid of the heat generated from the combustible matter 
already present in it when collected from the streets and 
from the dust-bins of business and private premises—and 
that the heat of the escaping gases could be used successfully 
to raise steam in specially designed boilers. 

In the following pages the author will discuss :— 

I. The calorific value of towns’ refuse. 

II. The recent improvements in tlie design and in the 
control of the destructor process. 

III. The practical industrial value of the heat generated 
from towns’ refuse. 
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I. The Calorific Value of Towns’ Refuse. 

It may be candidly admitted that many of the published 
figures relating to the calorific value of towns refuse are 
unreliable and misleading, and that some of the earlier 
estimates of the number of kilowatts that might be produced 
from a ton of refuse were much too high, and have only been 
approached in specially situated districts where the calorific 
value of the refuse is unusually good. 

Towns’ refuse is a product that varies greatly in composi¬ 
tion and value, not only in different towns, but also in the 
different districts of the same town, and at different periods 
of the year. The only figures that are reliable as to its 
calorific value therefore are those based upon twelve months’ 
operation of the destructor plant, since the summer value 
of the refuse is generally lower than the winter. 

In colliery districts where the miners’ families obtain their 
coal for nothing, or at a nominal price, and the general public 
pay only about one-half of the price charged to the con¬ 
sumers in large towns, the fuel value of the refuse will also be 
twice as high, owing to the presence of much unbumed 
carbon in the cinders. In towns and cities far from a coal¬ 
mining district, on the other hand, the refuse will be found 
to consist largely of kitchen and garden garbage which, if wet, 
has little value for steam-raising purposes. 

Bearing these facts in mind, one can now proceed to 
examine and analyse the figures obtained in tests of the more 
recently erected destructor plants, with a view to ascertaining 
the real fuel value of the refuse collected from a town of 
average size. The figures presented are mostly those 
obtained during test-runs of the plant when taken over from 
the engineering firm which designed and erected it, and a 
standing deduction of 33-3 per cent, will be made from these 
figures, in order to bring them into lind'with the results that 
may be expected from twelve months’ practical operation of 
the plant. This percentage deduction has been arrived at 
by study of the comparative data published in the early 
years of destructor development for short test-runs, and for 
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one year’s operation of combined destructor and electric, 
generating ])lant. 

The Horn fall DeMractor,- The New Destnudor (-ompany 
which now controls the Horsfall system of refuse destruction 
have given, in a recent ])uhlication, a tabular statement 
showing the gradual improvement in the ediciency of their 
destructors during the period 1900 1910. ''Fhe results arc^ 

based on tests of not less than twenty-four hours’ duration, 
and the water evaporated pen* j)Ound of rcd’use shows an 
increase from 1-21 lb. for Hie destnuitor erected at Hu^ 
Pembroke Electricity Works, Dublin, to 1-57 lb. for tlu^ 
Po])lar Electri(uty Works, in 1910. The details of this last, 
test are as follows :-~ 

Date of test . .... February-Marcii, 1910. 

Tom of ndxise Inmunl pen* twcuity- 

fourliours. . . . . . 153 tons. 

Evaporation peu’ lb. of nduse from 
and at 212'’E.1-57 lbs. 

The Hesnan S Froude DeMnielor. following rcNsults 

of tests withth(‘. Hecman & Er*oude typt^- of refuse dest rindor 
are of special interest., since they emphasise ilu) gre^at varia¬ 
tion in the thermal value of the refuses in ditlerent parts of 
the country, and illustrate the remarks made abov(^ on the 
point. (Hee next [lage for this Table.) 

Foreign Types of Deslraclor, first. dest.ru(d.()r cuauded 

in Germany was that at Hamburg in 1895, a result, of the 
cholera epidemic in the previous ycuir. 'This was of the 
Horsfall type, and some ti'ouble due t.o tlie use of shnim j<ds 
was experienced befoi'e it worked satisfactorily. Brussels 
followed the example of Hamburg in 1903, and ZUric.h in 
1904, by erecting similar destructor plants, Idiese werc^. also 
of the Horsfall type. The first German designed dest ructors 
were those erected at Wiesbaden by Dcirr, and at Kiel by 
Herbertz, in 1905- dOOB. Those designers made use of the 
principle of using hollow chamb(u*s in the walls of the 
destructor cell for the purpose of heating the incoming air, 
whicih was forced by fans into t he (uimbust ion c.ha.mb(u* umku* 
a pressure of 400 mm. (10 inches) water. 


W.F. 
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Table I. —Tests with Hbenan & Froude Destructor, 


Town. 

Date of test. 

Period 

of 

Pounds of 
water eva[)o 
rated per 



test. 

' pound of 
refuse. 

Abcrdare (South i 

Wales) 

March 24th, 1915. 

10 hours 

3*53 

Pontypridd (South 
Wales) 

Feb. lOtli, 1910 . 

8 „ 

2*69 

Coventry. 

April, 1911 

48 „ 

2*00 

Eotherham 

Jan. 27th, 19J0 . 

18 „ 

1*80 

Clydebank 

Ma> 2nd, 1907 . 

„ 

1-73 

West Bromwich 

— 

8.1 

1*45 

Swinton 

Sept. 24th, 1912 . 

11 

1*32 

Cheltenham 

June 26th, 1908 . 

17-1 „ 

1*24 

Kotterdam 

Feb. & May, 1913. 

6 days 
10 

MO 

Eotterdam . * . 

Feb.&Mav, 1913. 

•88 


N.B,—Those arc actual evaporations, and are not expr( Bscd ijn th^' standard 
Lasis “from and at 212*^ F.” 


As might be expected from the methods of domestic 
heating in use in Germany~by closed stoves using chiefly 
briquette fuel—tlie refuse collected in German towns and 
cities was less rich in combustible material than English 
refuse. At Pucheim the evaporative efficiency was *891 lb. 
of water per lb. of refuse—equivalent .to 1*01 lbs. from and 
at 212° r.—while at Eiirth—Humboldt system— the actual 
evaporative efficiency was -98 lb. water per lb. }*efuse, 
equivalent to *97 lb. from and at 212° F. The general 
results obtained at these two installations showed that German 
refuse had an average heat value of only 2,160 B.Th.U. 
per lb., and that about one-half of this heat value could be 
utilised for steam-raising purposes. 

The English figures, consequently, show much higher 
evaporative efficiencies, the average for the Heenan and 
Fronde type of destructor being over 1-87 lbs. water per lb. 
of refuse, and that for the Horsfall destructor being 1-38 lbs. 
Taking 33*3 per cent, off these figures we have 1*25 and 
^2 lbs. respectively. It is unlikely, however, that in view 
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of the increased price of fuel, and the urgent^joec(\ssity for 
the p!*a(jti(;e of economy on the part of all {4cctiVtiK qI the 
population, that .English house refuse will in future contain 
so much cinder and unburned carbon as in the past, and it 
will be wise therefore to assume that the average (^aiorifuj 
v^due of towns’ refuse, when (iahuilated upon i.welve months* 
working of the destructor, is about 2,100 B.Th.lJ. per Ib. 
and that only 1 lb. of water can be evaporatcul per IK), of 
refuse burnt for stoam-raising purposes. I’lie practical 
application of these figures will be discussed in the final 
portion of this chapter. 

11. Recent Improvements in Desk^n and in Control of 

THE l)ESTRU(tT()R iblOCESS. 

''Fhe didiculties met wii-h in the desi-riuition of house refuse 
by burning are chiefly those arising,from the physicud 
chara(?ter of thc^ materials to Ix^ consumed, and the large 
amount of clird<er produced as a I'esult of the coml)Ustion of 
the refuse. Kitehen garbage and similar refuse is generally 
wet, and will not burn at all unt.il dried ; while the rags, waste 
])a)KU' and (dulcu's, that form the other chief combustible 
elements of the refuse, arc‘- so dist ributed and buried amongst 
the mass of incombustible material that it is very diflicidt to 
get an adecpiato air su])ply at the ])oints where it is most 
rccpiired. According to .Broadbent., the averages (iornposition 
of London refuse is as follows Ash, 47 per cent. ; breeze 
and cinder, 25*5 per (xmt.. ; p^vper, straw, and vegetable 
refuse, 12 per cent. ; dtist and dirt., 9*75 jxvr cent. ; while the 
remaining 4-75 per cent, is made up of bones and ollal, rags, 
bottles, brokem cro(9<ery, glass, and tin cans. 1410 combus¬ 
tible material therefore^ does not amount to more than 
(nie-third of the wholes, and the difficulties of burning it. arc 
much, greater than those encountered in burning the poorest 
(pialitics of sla(*/k or coke-br(‘eze (‘containing 29 ]K‘r (^ent. to 
25 per (xmt. of ash. 

When the (iombust.ion has Inxm siuxxvssfully elTected the 
fused clinker that remains bohixid is over one-third the weight 

11 *2 
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of the original cluwge of refuse, and special forms of grate 
and sp(H‘<ial a])|)lianoes a]*e necessary in order to deal with 
this large amount of niolten matter, and to avoid heat losses 
by ii^s withdrawal from the furnace. 

'The difficulties of attaining complete combustion have 
becm overxjonie by the use of fans for supplying pre-heated 
air under considerable pressure, perforated iron plates being 
(unployed for the furnace sides and bottoms in many of the 
tu^w t;y])cs of destructor, in order to distribute this air through 



Kuniac^o Room of DoHtructor Plant, Ncvv'York 
(It-y (Hotman & Froudc). 

whole imiKH of inateiial to be burned. The air is pre- 
Iu‘at<‘(l oitlior by |)asHing through the hollow wall-spaoes 
bet wooti the different cells of the destructor, or by special 
aii'-luuitcH'H t)hui(Ml in the hottest part of the combustion 
ehanilK'f of the furnace. It is now recognised by designers 
of destrtietor cells t hat a ])re-heated air supply is a sine qnd 
non. of good (lestruetor working, for a difference of 300° C. 
in the luuit. of tlu^ inconung air makes a difference of 350° to 
4t)0'’ (!. in th<‘ actual temperatnro attained in the furnace. 
Th(' adva.nlag('s of a ju’c'-lu'ated air supply arc not confined 
to this iiiorease of tlun'inal efficiency, for a quicker ignition 
of t h(» refuKO and an accelerated combustion accompany the 
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use (>£ hot air, and tlu‘ (^{i])a(*.ity of tlu^ (l(‘stru(d()r day of 
tweiiiy-four Jioiii's is tJun’oforo gr(‘atly increased. 

The high temperatures whicdi are attained in tlie dest rue.tor 
fui'naees oi* cells when workcul withfore.ed fiot-air draught, 
whil(' leading, howevcu*, to a nnudi higheu- eOic^ic'ne.y for tlu‘ 



furnace and boiler, have created some difficulties of design, 
for the molten slag has been found to have a very dest riud ive 
action on the furnace floor and walls, and in some (uises 
stoam»jets have been employed i)urpoHely, in ])la(te of fans, 
as in the Meldrum furna(‘,e, in order to keep down the funuu?e 
temperatures. 
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Steam, however, is a wasteful eoustitueuti ol |ii;as(\s wliieli 
are to be utilised later on for li(‘atii\g ])ur|)().s(^s, and Uu‘. b(‘st 
method of producing tiie draught recjuirtKl for eombustion of 
the refuse is by fans, which draw th(‘ (-old a-ii tluougfi the 
hollow walls of the (iclls, and deliver it lUKhumt^iih the 
perforated plates whi(;h form the llooi* ol th(^ fiii’nacH^ or th(‘ 
inner linings of the trougfi-sliaped grat(\ 

A modern refuse dc^stnudor plant tlms consists of tli(‘- c^ells 

e(piip])ed wit h forc^cnL 
draught fans and heat- 
regenerat-ors, t o ge t- h e i* 
with steam boilers and a 
dust - settling chamber, 
through whi(di the gases 
pass b(vfor(‘ (\scaping into 
th(^ atmosphere'. In the 
most up-to-date ])lants 
elect-ric powc'i* is used for 
charging and discliarging 
the (‘-ells, th(' removal of 
the clinker being the 
most t-roubk'Home of these 
operat-ions. 

As regards tlu^ im¬ 
proved metfmds of (hulling 
with this clird«'r, it- has 
for HofuHC DcHt-riKit-orM. IkHUI fouiul by a<*t-Ual 

rneasu rcunent-s that, tfu^ 
heat retained in the fused mass (udy amounts to from 3 ])er 
cent, to 4 i)er cent, of that g(merated, atid att.emi)tH to utilise 
this heab for raising the temperature of the iu(U)ming air, or 
for other purposes, have not proved so sucajessful as was 
hoped. The use of water-cooled mould-shaped grates whicdi 
facilitate the removal of the clinker in one mass, and of a bar 
bent in a spiral form, around which the clinker melt-s, are 
the latest devices for dealing with tlie clinker problem. 
By means of a ring-shaped, handle to the clinker bar, 

and a winch, a mass of fnsed clinker w(ughing several 
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hundredvvx^ighis can be removed from the furnace^ with 
ease by one man. 

The Horsfall, Meldrum, Man love & Allioti, and Heeuan 
& Froude are the types of refuse destructor ■which have 
been most widely adopted in this country, and in U.S.A. ; 
while in Germany and Austria, the Dorr, Herberts and 
Humboldt types are found. '^Fhe use of closed tubs with 
hopper-bottoms, for storing the refuse at the destructor 
plant, and of a mechanical char'ginggear and clinkeringgrale 
in the form of a tipping-truck, are the latest improvements 
in the Horsfall destructoj*; while Heenan & l^h*oude have 



Uia, 32.- Th(‘ IIorHfall Ti])ping Troii^^h (Jrate for UofuHO 
DcHtruci-orH. 

adopted a water-scaled charging devicjo, and have also 
improved their method of withdrawing and quemdiing tlie 
clinker by use of a trough-shaped grate. In both the 
Horsfall and Heenan & Froude latest types of gi'atc^ con¬ 
struction, the air for combustion is pre-heated by passing 
between the inner and outer linings of the trough or mould 
which forms the grate. Figs. 30—32 show the construction 
of these grates, and also the latest charging arrangements for 
the two types of destructor. 

The latest development of destructor design, however, is 
the adoption of the blast furnace as the model of what a 
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refuse destructor should l)c, t.lic Orur destruotof erected at 
Wiesbaden being tbe first of this type. Improved forms of 
the shaft type of destructor have been erected at Barmen and 
Hamburg, and as these represent a distinct departure from 
the ordinary type of destructor design, some details of their 
construction and method of working arc appended. 

The original Hamburg furnace was constructed in the 
form of an octagonal shaft, the hearth of which was rectan¬ 
gular in form, and water-jacketed for cooling purposes, to 



Fru. 33.—The Shaft type of Refuse Destructor at 
Hamburg. 


prevent the clinker adhering to the walls.' A perforated iron 
grating was used for distribution of the air supply, and a fan 
supplied air under pressure to the air chamber below the 
grating. This furnace gave a mean temperature of 1,050° C. 
(1,922° F.), and burnt successfully 31 tons of refuse per day. 

An. improved form of the Hamburg shaft furnace was 
erected later at Barmen. In this case a preliminary grate 
was provided in front of the grating of the shaft furnace, 
and on to this the clinker cake was drawn and remained 
twenty to forty minutes, in order that it might give up some 
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of its heat to tlic inconiiiig aii*. As already stated, the heat 
losses with the clinker are small, and the temperature of the 
incoming air cannot he raised to any considerable extent by 
contact with it. 

The latest types of the shaft destructor furnace have 
therefore adopted special air heaters, placed in the hottest 
part of the system, for pre-heating the air supply, and only 
use the clinker heat for the preliminary step in the pre-heating 
process. 

Kohlmann,^ in a papei* upon the Evolution of the Refuse 
Destructor,” read before the Canadian section of the Society 


Table IL- -Tests op Capacity por Various Types of Destructors. 




(irate area, 

Capacity per hour 

System . 

Oit,'. 

square 

per square metro of 

metros. 

grate surface. 




r 76 

Horsfall . 

Haml)iirg (old) 

2-75 

; 133 



i 220 


Zurich - 

1-89 

133 


BruHsolM . 

2-5 

133 

Heonan 

Milwauk('e 

2-5 

335 


Dublin . 

2*7 

2C0 


Cheltenham . 

2-7 

235 


Vancouver 

3-0 

255 


Coventry 

2-7 

385 

Herberts 

Fiume . 

1-25 

345 


Briinn . 

1-25 

325 


Kiel 

0-94 

445 


Frankfurt 

M 

285 


do. 

•' 2-2 

480 

Humboldt . 

Fiirth . 

1-5 

720 

Dorr 

Wiesbaden 

1*0 

815 

Hamburg . 

Hamburg (new) 

1-2 

1,530 


^ Journal Society Chemical Industry, April 30tlj, 1914. 
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of Chemical Industry, in 1913, has given the figures sum- 
marised in Table II. for the capacity of the various types of 
destructor. 

These figures, if they are to be accepted as reliable, 
indicate a much higher rate of combustion in the shaft-type 
of furnace than for the cell-types of destructor, and this 
higher rate of burning would naturally lead to a reduced 
interest charge on capital outlay and to lower labour costs 
per ton of refuse dealt with. It is asserted, however, by 
those who are interested in the older forms of furnace, that 
the rate of . combustion is only one of the many factors that 
enter into the economical working of refuse destructors, and 
that the claim of lower total working costs made for the 
shaft type of furnace has not been substantiated in actual 
practice. The higher air-pressin*e required with this type, 
it is said, demands much larger and more i)owerful fans, 
and the higher temperature obtained in the furnace leads 
to a much greater wear and tear on the j*efractory linings 
of the furnace walls and grate. The War has, of course, 
prevented the publication of any information or figures 
relating to the work of the shaft type of destructor since 
1914, and it is therefore impossible to say what truth there 
is in these criticisms. The experience of the next two or 
three years will settle, no doubt, which is the more economic 
type for ordinary towns’ refuse, namely, the subdivided cell 
type of furnace with a removable clinker trough as grate 
and moderate depth of fuel; or the shaft type of destructor 
with much greater depth of fuel and a temperature that 
aj)proaches 2,000° F. At this temperature the clinker is 
only in a semi-fluid or plastic state, but no doubt with the 
aid of lime or suitable fluxes it could be rendered more fluid— 
and the advantages of obtaining a clinker from destructors 
that will flow readily and can be cast into moulds are so 
obvious, that developments are most probable along this line 
of progress. 
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in. ThM PRADTrOAL VaLUI^ OF T1£K HfAT GrNFRATED FROM 

Towns’ Refuse. 

The figures given in the first section of this chapter prove 
that liouse refuse has an average heat value of one-seventh 
that of ordinary coal, and that about 1 Ih. of steam can be 
])roduced ])er lb. of refuse burnt. .Has such a ])oor fuel any 
value at all from the engineei'’s stand])oint ? If this 

question were decided solely upon the value and merits of 
this refuse as a fuel, the answer to tlie question would be in 
the negative, for the interest upon the capital outlay on the 
destructor plant and the cost of working it would amount 
to mor‘e than the value of the steam produced. But, as 
pointed out in the introduction to this chai)ter, the question 
of refuse destruction by burning is fundamentally a sanitary 
one. All lar‘ge towns and cities ought to be provided with 
d(^structors with sufficient capacity to cremate the whole 
of their refuse, and the question of utilising the sur])lus heat 
to the best advantage is really an economic one, bound up 
with the successful o'|)eration of these plants. 

In the eaily days of destructor development it was custo¬ 
mary to erect and work these plants as adjuncts of the 
electi’icity supply stations, and it was claimed that from 
40 to ()0 units of electricity could be obtained in these com¬ 
bined plants per ton of refuse burnt. ITio £ s. d. value of 
the latter as fuel was calculated therefore to be 3.s\ 4/1. i^er 
ton. 

The electrical engineers in charge of large power generating 
stations, however, were not in favour of the system, since a 
certain amount of mxisance and dust, detrimental to the 
efficient working of the electiical machinery, arose from the 
carting and tipping of the refuse ; and only a few of these 
combined plants have been erected in recent years. 

The modern plan is to erect the destructor on the site 
most suitable for the collection of the refuse, to operate it as 
an independent works, and to sell the steam produced by 
the surplus heat to the nearest factory, at an agreed 
rate per 1,000 lbs. In some cases this sale is to an electricity 
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yup2>ly statioiij but this is not an esscnitial foal o£ tiu" plan, 
and any large works that requires steam for heating or jiower 
purposes might cover a j)ortio7i of its requircunents from a 
destructor plant, if one were near at hand. As (^xam‘|)les of 



this system of working the destructor plants at Hxiddersfield 
and at Rotterdam may be refeired to. 

The Huddersfield destructor was erected in 1910 by 
Manlove and Alliott, of Nottingham, and consist-s of eight 


Fig. 34-—Refuse Best uetor Plant at Partick iManlore & Alliott). 
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furnaces or cells arranged in two units of four cells each, 
each unit being complete with its own combustion chamber 
and water-tube boiler. The cells are of the '' back feed ” 
type, and are arranged on the continuous system. Each 
cell has a grate area of 25 square feet, and is provided with a 
drying hearth at the rear, where the green refuse is subjected 
to a preliminary drying. Foi-ced draught is provided by 
two electrically-driven fans, and the air is pre-heated before 
its entrance into the combustion chamber. The surplus 
steam not required for the operation of the destructor plant 
is carried by well-insulated steam mains over a roadway to 
the electricity works, and is sold to this undertaking at a net 
cost of ’Id. per 1,()()() lbs. The annual revenue received by 
the destructor plant from this source in the four years, 
1911-—1914, was as follows :~1911, £1,505; 1912, £1,759; 
1913, £1,790 ; and 1914, £J,701. 

The Rotterdam plant was erected in 1911, and was first 
I)u(} into operation in 1912. The destructors are of the well- 
known Heenan & Froude type, and are provided with all 
the improvements brought out by this firm in recent years. 
The plant consists of five independent units, each consisting 
of two sets of four cells grouped on either side of a central 
combustion chamber. The grates of four adjoining cells 
are separated from one another by low cast-iron transverse 
dead plates of hollow construction, so that the four grates 
practically form one continuous furnace chamber. Each 
unit is fitted with a regenerator,'’ consisting of a group of 
vertical boiler tubes expanded at the top and the bottom 
into horizontal tube plates. The hot gases from the boilers 
pass through the tubes and down into dust-pits, while the 
draught air passes over the outside of the tubes. The most 
striking feature of the installation, however, is the system 
of collecting the house and street refuse of the city, and of 
bringing it to the destructor furnaces, with a minimum of 
nuisancio and cost. The city is divided into five districts, 
in ea(jh of which there is a small dock for accommodating 
barges. To those docks the refuse is brought in tip carts, 
which tip the refuse direct into skips, a number of which 
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fit neatly into a barge. The refuse never leaves these skips 
until it goes into the furnaces. Each barge holds about 
two dozen skips, and each skip contains about 1,600 kilos. 
(31-5 cwt.) of refuse. The skips have bottom doors which 
can be opened when the device is lowered into its seating over 
the furnace ; also they are made larger at the bottom than 
at the top, so that the rubbish will fall out quite readily. 
It is chiefly in this respect that the older systems of destructor 
working were faulty and capable of improvement, and 
although the possession of canals that ramify all through the 
city simplifies the collection and transport of the refuse in 
Rotterdam, there is no doubt that many of the good points 
•of the Rotterdam system might be copied in other towns 
and cities. The official trials of the plant, made during 
separate runs in February and May, 1913, showed that 
1,214 tons and 1,228 tons of refuse had been cremated, with 
an evaporation of M06 lbs. and -883 lbs. of water per lb. 
of refuse burnt respectively ; an average of 144 tons per day, 
and *99 lb. steam for the whole seventeen days’ period of 
trial. The steam raised is used partly in the plant, where the 
clinker is crushed and graded to three sizes, and all iron is 
removed by magnetic separators ; while the surplus is sold 
to the Municipal Electricity f^upply Department at a fixed 
rate, and is used for driving a 1,250-kilowatt turbo-generator. 

The City Electricity Department provided half the capital 
required for the electrical portion of the plant, and for the 
building in which it is housed, pays the whole of the running 
charges of the same, and -lO^^. per unit for the steam. 
Further details of this interesting plant will be found in the 
descriptive article from which these facts are taken.^ 

The one disadvantage of the Rotterdam system of working 
appears to be that there is no opportunity for sorting the 
refuse, and removing from it the paper, old metals and 
broken glass, all of which have a marketable value, especially 
at the present time. As an indication of the annual revenue 
that may be derived from this source by a destructor plant, 
the following figures from the 1914 repoid of the chief 
^ Electrical Times, January 7th, 1915. 
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sanitary inspector of Paisley, in Scotland, are of interest:— 
17,576 tons of refuse, oj* an average of 56 tons per working 
day, were collected and dealt with in 1913, and 3,177 tons of 
clinker and 243 tons of mortar were sold. The revenue of 
the destructor plant from the sale of the various residual 
])roducts was as follows :—• 


('linker 

Mortar. 

Old tins and sera]) metal 
Waste paper. 

Old bottles . 


£ s. d. 
224 4 9 
48 12 3 
109 14 11 
15 5 8 
4 1 4 


£419 10 11 


In view of these figures, and of the fact that the relations 
between the sanitary and electrical departments at Hudders¬ 
field and at Rotterdam are most harmonious, it would seem 
probable that a considerable increase will occur in the 
number of destructor plants for towns’ refuse, equipped with 
the most efficient types of furnace ; and that these plants 
will all derive considerable revenue from the sale of their 
surplus steam to the neighbouring works, and from the 
disposal of their clinker and other by-products to those who 
can make good use of these commodities. If the experience 
of Huddersfield and of Paisley is a safe guide, an aggregate 
revenue of between £2,000 and £3,000 could be obtained in all 
large cities from these two sources alone, and a considerable 
portion of the cost of destroying the refuse could thus be met. 






CHAPTER VII 


PITCH 

In the past, pitch has been employed chiefly as a roofing, 
waterproofing, and paving material, for its comparatively low 
melting point and high percentage of volatile hydrocarbons 
have prevented its use on any considerable scale as a fuel, 
with the exception of its application as a binding agent in the 
manufacture of anthracite briquettes and to a lesser extent 
in the retorts of gasworks. 

Pitch, it may be remarked here, is a product of the tar- 
still, and the total number of tar distillation plants in the 
United Kingdom in 1913, according to official figures, was 
234. Under the stimulus of War conditions and the impera¬ 
tive need for many of the products derived from the 
stills, this total had increased to 356 by eJune 3()th, 1916, 
and there is little doubt that, were the official figures for the 
expansion since that date available, it would be found that 
the total number of tar distillation plants had increased by 
1919 to well over 400. 

Since every ton of tar leaves on the average a residue of 
10 cwts. of pitch in the still, it can be understood that this 
very rapid increase in the number of distillation plants has 
been accompanied by an equally rapid (and from the point 
of view of the producer undesirable) increase in the output 
of pitch. The price, in consequence, has fallen from its 
comparatively high level of 28^. Zd. per ton in 1914 to 20^. 
and 225. per ton in 1919, for not only has the War doubled the 
production of pitch in this coimtiy, l)iit it also closed, 
for the time being, two chief markets for its disposal abroad. 
Germany did not import pitch from the United Kingdom 
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before the War, and therefore the loss of the German market 
was not of any importance ; but the fuel briquetting indus¬ 
try in France, Belgium and Italy was largely dependent 
on the pitch obtained from the English and ycotch tar 
distilleries, and in 1913 our exports to France were valued 
at £472,000, Belgium, £297,000, and Italy, £119,000, 
a total loss of £888,000 to these three countries alone. 
This export trade, owing to the damage to the coal mines 
of Northern France and Belgium, will only revive very 
slowly. 

This increase in the output of pitch during the War, and 
the fact that probably two million tons of this solid hydro¬ 
carbon are now produced annually in the tar distillation 
works of this country, has led to a revival of interest in the 
possibilities of pitch as a fuel, either for burning in the solid 
state under steam-boilers or for use in the liquid state in 
internal combustion engines. Before dealing with the 
practical methods of utilising pitch in this way, however, it 
may be advisable to review briefly its chemical and physical 
properties, since the question of its successful application as 
a source of motive power hinges largely upon a correct 
appreciation of the difficulties attending its complete com¬ 
bustion, either in the solid or liquid state. 

The Chemical, Thermal and Phys-ical Properties 

OF Pitch. 

When coal tar is heated in the usual type of 20-ton still, 
in order to separate and recover the more valuable consti¬ 
tuents, with boiling points below 270” (J., a residue 
remains behind in the still, known under the trade name 
of pitch. 

Chemically, pitch is a mixture of free carbon and of hydro¬ 
carbons containing oxygen, nitrogen and stilphur. The 
constitution of these hydrocarbons varies with the source of 
the tar, and also with the temperature to which the distilla¬ 
tion has been pushed in order to recover the oils of lower 
boiling point. One ton of an average tar, under ordinary 


W.F, 
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conditions of distillation, will yield 
ducts :— 

Benzol...... 

Toluol. 

Solvent naplitlia .... 
Heavy naphtha . . . '. 

Carbolic acid (crude) 

Crude cresylic acid 
Creosote oils..... 
Anthracene oils .... 
Naphthalene .... 
Pitch ...... 


tlio following pro- 


J gallon. 


1 

. 2 to 3 ,, 

2 

20 

34 

. 312 lbs. 

10 cwts. 


The light oils distil at a temperature below 170*^ (h, the 
carbolic or- middle oils at temperatures lying between .170^^ C. 
and 230° C., and the heavy or creosote oils from 230° i). to 
270° C. The anthracene oils only come over at higher 
temperatures (from 270° C. to 400° C.), and the distillation 
is not always carried so far as to remove these oils entirely 
from the pitch. A large portion of the pitch, 10 to 50 per 
cent., consists of finely divided carbon, but from 50 to 90 
per cent, consists of solid unsaturated hydrocarbons of the 
aromatic type, which give the pitch its distinctive properties. 
According to Martin, the elementary analyses of hard and 
soft pitch yield the following figures 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 


Hard Pitch. 
Per cent. 

. 93*2 . 

4*4 . 


Soft Pitch, 
cent,. 


91-80 

4-60 


The calorific value of pitch is extremely high, a .sample 
tested by the writer in the bomb type of calorimeter having 
shown 15,928 B.Th.U., or a higher value than that of the best 
Welsh steam coal. This high calorific value is, however, 
counterbalanced by the production of a very high percentage 
of volatile hydrocarbons when it i.s heated, the following 
being an approximate analysis of a North Country pitch :— 

Moisture 

Asb . 

Volatile matter 

Coke 

Fixed carbon 


Per cent. 
•05 
•60 

. 66*85 

. 33-15 
. 32*55 
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As regards the i)hysioal prox:)crties of pitch, the specific 
gravity varies from 1*20 to 1*35, the hard pitch i)rodiiced 
when the distillation of the tar has been carried to a high 
temperature having the higher si)ecific gravity. 

The melting point likewise varies within wide limits ; but 
it must be noted that the term “melting point’’ when 
' applied to pitch is an arbitrary one, since the material when 
heated gradually softens and passes by almost imj)erceptible 
stages into the liquid state. The extreme limits of melting 
point noted are C. in water and 174° C. in air ; but a 
pitch melting at 37|° C. (100° F.) would hardly deserve to 
be classed as a pitch, since this low melting point would 
signify that the distillation had only been carried far enough 
to drive off the water, the lighter oils, and some portions of 
the carbolic oils. 

The Problem of the Combustion of Pitch under Steam 

Boilers. 

Pitch, as shown by the analyses given above, is composed 
chiefly of free carbon, and of hydrocarbons which become 
volatile on heating above 400° C. It is, therefore, combus¬ 
tible, and under proper conditions can be burned completely 
to CO 2 and H 2 O vapour, with the production of heat equiva¬ 
lent to 15,900 B.Th.U. per lb. of pitch consumed. The very 
high percentage of volatile hydrocarbons which are evolved 
when it is heated above its melting point, however, renders 
it difficult to burn without the production of smoke, for even 
if the problem of keeping the air supply adequate for the 
complete combustion of these hydrocarbon gases be solved, 
there is still the difficulty of securing a proper admixture of 
the air and of the evolved combustible gases. These gases 
also are liberated at a lower temperature than in the case 
of bituminous fuel. This signifies that they require further 
heating before they reach the ignition point, otherwise they 
may escape from the furnace unconsumed, without yielding 
any of their heat value. This analysis of the difficulties of 
burning pitch as a solid fuel under steam boilers shows that 
special arrangements are necessary, and that it is useless 
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simply to shovel the lumps of 2 >itch mixed with the coal 
into the fui*nace and expect good steam-raising results from 
the mixture. 

In fact, when such attempts are made to burn pitch in an 
ordinary furnace under Lancashire steam boilers, the pitch 
softens and melts, and closes the apertures and aii* openings 
between the fire-bars, before liberation or ignition of the gases 
has occurred. Dense volumes of black smoke arc therefore 
produced by this cutting down of the air supply at the very 
moment when a large excess of air is required for efficient 
combustion, and the fire-side of the tubes of the boiler and 
economisers becomes covered with a thick oily deposit of 
soot, which reduces enormously the transmission of heat 
to the water. The hydrocarbons contained in coal, it may 
be observed here, pass from the solid to the gaseous state 
on heating without assuming this intermediate or liquid 
stage, and for this reason a highly bituminous coal is more 
easily burned than pitch. 

The conditions required for burning solid i)itch without 
excessive smoke production are :— 

(1) An adequate supply of air, above or through the grate. 

(2) An adequate mixture of this air and the evolved gases. 

(3) Means for raising this large volume of air and hydro- ‘ 
carbon gases quickly to the ignition point of the latter. 

The methods which have been adopted to secure these 
conditions in practice will now be described. 

Pbactical Methods oe Bubhihg Pitoii xjkdee Steam 

Boilers. 

Mr. E. W. L. Nicol, of the London Coke Committee, has 
designed a special type of fire-bar for burning pitch in con¬ 
junction with coke under steam boilers. This bar is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 35, and a patent has been applied for. The. 
special “ pitch bar ” consists of a series of channelled trough¬ 
shaped bars sloping gradually from the front end to the 
deepest point, A-B, where the section is taken, and having 
beneath them a steam-jet blower. 

Some of the ordinary fire-bars of the furnace are removed, 
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and “pitch-bars” substituted, the numlber and distance 
apart of the latter depending upon the character and volatile 
matter contained in the fuel that is being consumed on the 
other portions of the furnace grate. The pitch, broken to a 
convenient size, is fed on to the front end of these special 
“ pitch-bars,” preferably by some type of mechanical feed, 
which will maintain a regular supply without opening the 
furnace door. The heat of the surrounding fire causes the 
pitch first to melt and to flow down the sloping channel of 
the bar to the portion marked A-B and then to volatilise. 
The rate of such volatilisation is said to be controlled by the 
form of the bars, and the forced draught sirpplies the surplus 
heated air which is required to secure the combustion of the 



Fra. 35.--~~NiGors special fcyjie of Fire-bar for burning Pitch. 

hydrocarbon gases produced from the molten pitch. The 
partially coked residue which remains after the more volatile 
constituents have been driven off and burned is then pushed 
on to the rear portion of the. grate, where its combustion as 
ordinary coke offers no special difficulties. The bar and 
necessary accessories are made by Messrs. Ross and Schofield, 
of London. 

Pitch is also being burned in a tar distillation works in the 
North, in conjunction with breeze and coal, imder Lancashire 
steam boilers, in the proportions of 75 per cent, breeze, 
18 per cent, pitch, and 7 per cent, coal, without any trouble 
from smoke. The boilers in tliis ca,sc are hand-fired and 
work under natural draught; but it will be observed that 
the proportion of pitch is only about one-sixth of the total 
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weight of fuel UHed, and as the breeze evolves only a compara¬ 
tively small amount of hydrocarbon gases, the final volume 
of combustible gas to bo consumed is not large. 

At one time this firm employed a mixture consisting of 
45 per cent, crushed pitch and 55 per cent, breeze. The 
steam-raising value of this mixture was good, but it produced 
smoke, and in time resulted in an oily de])Osit of soot on the 
economiser tubes, which could not be removed by the 
scrapers and had eventually to be burned off. Probably if 
this firm had installed forced draught apparatus, with a pre¬ 
heated air supply, this Iialf-and-half mixture of ])itch and 
breeze could have been l)urned without any trouble, since a 
deficient air supply was undoubtedly the cause of the sooty 
deposit. 

Pitch as a Liquid Fuel. 

MixturerH of Pitch and Creosote, Oil, 

The use of pitch and creosote oil mixtures as a liquid fuel 
for steam-raising purposes has been submitted to practical 
trials during the last few years, under the stimulus of the 
Admiralty officials, who have beeti anxious to })reserve tlie 
limited siq)p]ies of creosote and other ordinary fuel-oils for 
naval use. 

The Wallsend Nlij)way and Engineering (!om})any are 
stated ^ to have been quite succiessful in burning mixtures 
containing 05 to 70 ])er cemt. of })itch in a pressure-jet type 
of l)ui*ner, the boiler being worked under natural draught 
conditions and showing an efficiency of 80 per cent. The 
pitch in th(‘- sup])ly-tank was kept liquid by steam coils at 
a temperature of 130'' F., the ])ressure used for the jet was 
75 lbs. ])er square inch, and the temperature of the ])itch and 
creosote mixture was raised to 200'' F. at the burners before 
being atomised, llie furnace tem])eratiir(^ attained in these 
trials was stated to be 1,800'^ (I. (3,272'^ F.). 

Messrs. Lyons & (b., at their Kensington (London) Works, 
have also burned mixtures of pitch and creosote in the pro¬ 
portion of 30 : 70, and liave obtained boiku' effieicmcies of 

^ Sco article^, in Knghieer^ April UH.h, 19IS, 
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and the only barrier to the extensive nse of pitch as a fuel 
is that due to the well-known difficulty of handling and 
transporting it, and to the presence of impurities which tend 
to choke up and stop the strainers attached to the burners. 

The article quoted above discusses these difficulties, and 
Fig. 36 shows how the pitch can be kept sufficiently liqirid 
during its passage from tire srrpply-tarrk to the birrners. 

The problem of the transport of the pitch in a liqrrid state 
by tank-waggons—from the tar distillation works to the 
points where it is to be used, offers more difficrrlty, brrt there 
is no doubt this problem could be solved if engineers devoted 
sufficient attention to it. Oire solution wortld be the produc¬ 
tion by tar distillers of a “ soft pitch ” specially for fuel 
purposes, with a very low nrelting point, and the provision 
of tank-waggons with double walls packed with some heat 
irrsulating material. If the “ soft pitch ” were rrrn or 
pumped into these waggons with a temperature of 150° F. 
it could be carried long distances before solidification occurred. 

The distillation of the tar in this case would be stopped 
when the light and middle oils had been distilled (that is at 
200° C.), and the soft pitch which remained in the still 
would be utilised in the semi-liquid state iir a modified 
form of the usual atomising form of injector, using hot air 
under pressure as motive irower. The pre-heating of the 
air supply and the thoi-ough admixture of the mirrute 
globules of liquid pitch and the air could be most effectively 
carried out by this system of combustion. 

In this comrection the patent of Mr. Arnold Philips, arr 
Admiralty chemist at Portsmorrth, for reducing the viscosity 
of thick oils may be referred to. In this patent (No. 14,778 
of 1913) the addition of 8 per cent, of naphthalene is specified 
for rendering certain thick oils more suitable for fuel purposes. 
If the naphthalene be left in the pitch it is reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that it will also have the same effect in 
rendering the latter more suitable for atomising purposes. 
Should difficulties from cooling and partial solidification 
occur in the spraying nozzle they no doubt could be overcome 
by enclosing the latter in a heat-insulating jacket, through 
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which pre-heated air or superheated steam would be passed 
before entering the atomising nozzle. 

As regards recent patents dealing with this subject, British 
patent No. 101,444 of 1016, granted to G. H. H. Bolling, of 
Christiania, describes a method of melting the pitch by means 
of the heat of a steam coil, and introducing it through 
similarly heated pipes into the furnace, where it is atomised 
by a jet of steam' or air. The steam jackets, pipes, and 
valves are so arranged that any incrustation may be removed. 
German patent No. 290,708 of 1914, granted to Robert and 
Trinyi, relates to the similar use of powdered pitch as a fuel, 
the pitch in this case being blown into the furnace in the form 
of dust. Finally, the British patent of G. Heyl (No. 110,023 
of 1916) maybe referred to. According to this, liquid fuels 
suitable for firing furnaces and for use in high compression 
oil engines can be manufactured with the aid of pitch, by 
treating mineral oils and heavy creosote oils ^ with solid 
caustic soda, to neutralise the acids present and to remove 
sulphur compounds. The oil is cooled to eliminate the 
naphthalene (a mistaken proceeding in the light of Philips’ 
discovery) and is then heated with pitch. It is stated that 
up to 50 per cent, of the latter by weight can be dissolved by 
this method of procedure. 

The Use of Pitch as a Fuel for Internal Combustion 

Engines. 

One method of rendering pitch sufficiently fluid to be used 
in internal combustion engines is described above, and it is 
highly significant that the Controller of the Mineral Oil 
Production Department of the Ministry of Munitions is now 
arranging for trials of mixtures of pitch and creosote, in order 
to test their suitability for internal combustion engines. 
When used in the ordinary way such mixtures are not very 
satisfactory for Diesel engines, owing to starting difficulties 
and to incomplete combustion in the engine cylinder. If 
burned, however, with the aid of a Mirlees Bickorton and Day, 
or other form of pilot ignition ” aj^paratus, they give quite 
good results. With this apparatus, 5 per cent, of petroleum 
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oil is injected into the cylinder just before the creosote and 
pitch mixture enters ; and this pilot charge of a more easily 
ignited oil enables the temperature to be kept sufficiently 
high to obtain proper combustion of the composite heavier 
oil, that follows it into the cylinder. 

The chief difficulty in using heavy oils in gas engines is, of 
course, to prevent imperfect combustion, and the consequent 
choking of valves, etc., with deposited carbon. Should this 
occur, the use of a mixture of wood spirit and ammonia has 
been patented for removing these deposits without the 
application of heat; but the writer is unable to state whether 
this mixture has proved satisfactory in practice. Burning 
off, the usual plan, is, of course, efficacious, but it is trouble¬ 
some, and a liquid agent which would act in the cold would 
have much in its favour. 

The Likes of Fxjtube Pbogress. 

This summary of the most recent patents and experience 
relating to the use of coal tar pitch as a fuel for steam boilers 
and for internal combustion engines shows that some progress 
is being made. The methods of rendering pitch sxifficiently 
fluid to be used in atomisers are in the opinion of the writer 
the more hopeful, and he is less confident that pitch can be 
used economically in the solid and pulverised condition for 
firing steam boilers. 

The fact that pitch softens at a comparatively low tempera¬ 
ture means that the heat generated by friction in the pul¬ 
verising apparatus will have to be dissipated by artificial 
cooling, to prevent the grinding surfaces becoming clogged 
with half melted pitch, and this artificial cooling must add 
considerably to the costs of the grinding operation. In the 
methods of rendering pitch more fluid, on the other hand, the 
heat added to the material is of direct service in accelerating 
and improving the after combustion in the boiler furnace 
or engine cylinder, and consequently the heat is not wasted, 
but is preserved and made effective at a later stage of the 
combustion process. 

It would seem, however, a waste of time and of heat 
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e^jicrgy to first- separate the constituents of coal tar by 
distillation into four or five separate portions, and then to 
recoinl)ine some of these portions in order to obtain a mixture 
suitable for use as a liquid fuel. The author considers 
thercfoi’e that the future line of development will be to 
carry the distillation only far enough to win the lighter oils 
and the phenols from the raw tar, and that the residue from 
the stills, containing the heavy creosote oils, tlie naphthalene 
and the ])itch, will then be sold and utilised as a liquid fuel. 
'I'he anthracene oils, which are the last constituents of the 
raw tar to distil over (270“ to 400“ C.), would in this case 
be loft in the pitch, and only when the demand and price 
offered for the anthracene made its extraction more profitable, 
would the complete distillation of the raw tar and separation 
of all the possible classes of its constituents be carried out. 



CHAPTER VIII 


WASTB GASES FROM COKE OVENS AND METALLURGICAL 

, FITRNACES 

The heat carried away in waste gases may exist either 
as “ sensible heat,” i.e., heat measurable by the thermometer, 
and due to the failure to extract from the gases the whole of 
the heat generated by the combustion of the fuel; or as 
“ potential heat,” i.e., heat represented by chemical energy, 
due to the incomplete oxidation of the combustible matter, 
and to the presence of hydrogen, methane and carbonic oxide 
in the escaping gases. In the latter case, some form of 
burner and combustion chamber, with means for regulating 
the air supply, is necessary, whereas when the waste gases 
carry only “sensible” heat, and combustion is completed, 
the addition of a boiler or economiser only is required to save 
some portion of the wasted heat. 

The gases from metallurgical furnaces and from heating 
installations generally are examples of the first, and the gases 
from coke-ovens, blast-furnaces and from certain types of 
steel-reheating furnaces (in which a reducing atmosphere 
is required) of the second. There is, however, no hard and 
fast line of distinction between the two classes in practice, 
for the gases from coke-ovens and blast-furnaces carry 
always some “ sensible ” heat to the boilers in which they 
are utilised; and unbumed carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
are present at times in the waste gases from ordinary 
furnaces and boilers. 

Many forms of burner have been devised for supplying 
the necessary air to the combustibles in the particular gas 
that is being employed for steam-raising, and as this gas 
may vary considerably in richness (as shown by the analyses 
given below) the burners must be provided with mechanism 
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X 

for iiKovasiiig or (liinioisluiig tho a.ir“SU])j)ly within wiclo 
linul^s. 117 and show diiforcnit forms of huriior for 

the coml)usti()n of waste gases under ()oilers—and from these 
it will bo seen that they resemble one another in ])rinei])l(% 
and differ only in details of construction. 

The two cfiief necessities are to obtain a i-horongh admix- 



Secondary Air Forts Primary Am Inlets 

Fto. 37.-—Altotihoiin & Wilson Bunier for Producer OaH. 


turo of the gas and air and to keep down the excess of air 
to the lowest possible percentage consistent with good 
combustion. The pro})er management of the firing in 
gas-fired l)oilers demands therefore considerable intelligence, 
and regular testing of the exit gases, since there is no smoke- 
emission to warn the engineer or (diemist in charge when the 
air supply is deficient and gases are passing ii]) the chimney 
incomj)letely consumed. 

Gas 



Fio. 38.—AlUmlunm WilHtm Burner for BlaHi; Furnace (JaH. 


If an excess of air be admitted also into the mixing-tube 
or compartment of the burner back firing ” will occur, 
which with larg(‘. volumes of gas is a distinct danger both 
to the firemen and to the fabric of the boilers, while if too 
little primary air be admitted some considerable portion of 
the gases will esca])e combustion. 
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Both practical experience and chemical knowledge are 
required therefore if boilers fired witli coke-oven or blast¬ 
furnace gaseft are to yield their maximum of steam, and it is 
doubtful whether the larger portion of the wasterheat steam 
plant installed in this country and America is being worked 
at a high efficiency, simply because the expert knowledge and 
experience required to operate it is lacking. 

In the earlier installations of waste-heat boilers the 
natural chimney draught was relied upon to overcome the 
increased resistance due to the passage of the gases through 
the flues of the boiler. In many cases the boiler was erected 
directly above the furnace, in order to minimise the losses 
from this cause. This plan was never entirely satisfactory, 
and in modern installations artificial draught is always 
employed. In this way the draught of the original apparatus 
or furnace is increased rather than lessened by the installation 
of the waste-heat boilers, and the use of the fans also enables 
much higher gas velocities to be attained over the water- 
cooled plates of the boiler, and increases considerably the 
rate of heat transmission, and therefore the efficiency of the 
whole plant. 

As regards the practical value of waste-heat boilers, it is 
possible with a modern plant to reduce the heat of the waste 
gases to 500° F. Any furnace, therefore, which is allowing 
gases to pass away above this temperature, may be provided 
with the necessary plant for recovering the waste heat, 
although as a general rule it only pays to recover the heat 
when the gases are carrying 200° or 300° F. of surplus heat 
/up the chimney. 

In the United States it is calculated that the utilisation 
of the waste heat from open-hearth and other regenerative 
furnaces in the steel-making j)lants is equivalent to a saving 
of 250 lbs. of coal per ton of ingots produced, or to an annual 
saving of two million tons of fuel. Of the total heat delivered 
to the open-hearth furnace, 45 per cent, is wasted in chimney 
losses, and from one-half to two-thirds of this heat can be 
recovered by the installation of waste-heat boilers.’ 

The following tabular statement shows the chemical 
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com]) 08 iiiou, ihciinal value, and scnHiblo ” heal- of the 
waste gases from typicuil iron, steel, and other metallurgical 
furnaces 

TaBLIC T.' ThK (hlEMtOAli doMPOSITION ANJ) THERMAL VaTATE OF 
Waste (}ases (iONTAtNiNC Combustible Constituents. 


TyfXi of gaH. 

For 

cemi. 

11. 

1\m' 

coni. 

Gib. 

Tor 

(sent-. 

GO. 

Tor 

cant. 

GuRi. 

Calorilic 

valuc\*'* 

Coko-oven gas. 

49-1 

32-0 

8-1 

3-1 

535 

Blast-turnacc gas 

3*5 

— 

25*4 


90 to 115 


* In Britiyli themial unitH per cubic foot of gan. 


Table IT.- The Sensible Heats of Waste Gases oontainino no 
Combustible Constituents. 


Source of gan. 

()p(Hi.-hearth steel ftirruuu's 
Reheating hirnacK^s 
Cement kilns 
Co]:)per refining fiirmuies 


Temperature, cleg. Fah. 

. 1100-1300 

. 1100 1900 

. 1300 T800 

. 1400 >2200 


The following practical examples of waste heat utilisation 
for steam generation are drawn from the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Germany, and the United Htates ; those examples 
being selected in which the data of test results are the most 
reliable and up-to-date. 


Uniteb Kingdom. 

Although small isolated installations of boilers utilising 
the waste heat from coke-ovens and blast-furnaces, or from 
furnace operations in chemical works, had existed in the 
United Kingdom prior to 1907, the most notable development 
occurred in that year in connection with the coke-ovens and 
blast-furnaces erected in the South Durham coalfield, “ The 
Waste Heat and Gas Electrical Generating Stations, 
Limited,’’ was formed in 1907, to promote the use of waste 
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hcali for ])o\ver [)urj)o.S(W, and tliis Coiniiany has dcvcIofK'd so 
satisfactorily that it now controls nine of tiu* vvasic^-lu'al, 
power stations rumiing in the Sontli Dnriuun arr^a. Its 
success is proved by the fact tiiat it has ]>aid 8 pci' (icnt.. on 
its ordinary share capital for tlio past few years, and lias 
accumulated a reserve fund of £70,000 to pj'ovide for futures 
contingencies. According to R. J*. Sloan, who eont.rilniti'd 
a paper on the subject to the I!) 10 meeting of tire. Rritisli 
Association at Newcastle, there were at t.hat dat(' elevmi 
waste-heat power stations operating in the North-Rast Goast. 
area, and two of those alone turned out 40,000,000 units of 
electricity per annum. The problem of utilising tire wasti' 
heat from iron and coke-oven plants has therefori^ lH>,e.n 
solved satisfactorily in this district, and has led to savings 
which are estimated to be equivalent to 150,000 ions of fuel 
per annum. 

The waste-heat statioirs in the North-East Goasf, sclunne 
operate in conjunction with the Gounty of Durham Elecl.ri(ia,l 
Power Supply Company, and also with t.he Cleveland and 
Durham County Electrical ]r*ower Company, the arcui served 
by these two power companies exUmding i.o 1,400 square 
miles, and the total energy supplied at presimt being ;}4.‘t,000 
H.P. The waste-heat stations are placed clos<^ to t lie larger 
coke-ovens and blast-furnace plants, and oiierale in ])arallel 
with the five main stations of the jiower companies. 'Plu'y 
are run at their maxiriiura capacity, and all regulation of t he 
power is effected by the main siipjily stations. I’ho main 
distribution and transmission system is three-phase, and t he 
working pressure is 20,000 volts. I'ho power is utilised 
chiefly in the engineering shops and shijibuilding yards 
situated on the Tyne and Wear, and as the purciiasing com¬ 
panies have a market for their currfent many tinu^s greater 
than the output of any individual wasGvheat station, it, is 
possible to run these stations continumusly at their full 
capacity, and to utilise to the best possible extent- the 
machinery installed- in them. Unfortunately for sciientific 
purposes no figures have been })ublished, or can be obtained, 
for the thermal or working efficiency of these North-East 
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Coast waste-Iieat stations, and therefore it is impossible to 
say how the system ado])ted comj^ares in practical value and 
economy with the waste heat stations situated in other 
countries. As the most notable and financially successful 
scheme of waste heat utilisation in the United Kingdom, 
however, the North-East Coast developments deserve first 
mention in any reference to the subject. 

The Blaydon and Rowlands Gill Developments .—In 
1904 -by-product coke ovens were erected at the coking 
works attached to the Priestman Collieries at Blaydon, 
near Newcastle, and a complete installation of water-tube 
boilers was added in order to utilise the waste heat of the 
ovens. At Blaydon there are ninety ovens, and the steam 
produced from the waste heat is employed to generate 
electricity in an up-to-date power station, which is worked 
in co-operation with the Newcastle Electric Supply Com¬ 
pany’s stations. At Rowlands Gill there is an installation 
of 200 beehive ovens, and in 1909 nine Stirling water-tube 
boilers were erected on the main flues which carried the waste 
gases from the ovens to the chimney. Two Bettington 
tubular boilers and four Stirling boilers, fitted with under¬ 
feed stokers, were added for the purpose of burning coke 
ballast—one of the waste products of the coking works—and 
also to provide an alternative source of steam power when 
the ovens were not working. 

The electric power station at Rowlands Gill contains four 
Westinghouse turbines, coupled to three-phase alternators, 
generating current at 6,000 volts for supply to the Newcastle 
Alloy Company’s Works in the vicinity of the generating 
station. As regards the working efficiency of the Rowlands 
Gill boilers, the following are figures given by A. D. 
Pratt in a valuable and important paper read before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, in New York, on 
December 16th, 1916. The test, it may be explained, was 
made on one of the Stirling boilers rated at 161 H.P., and 
worked in connection with twenty-two beehive ovens pro¬ 
ducing coke from an average of 3,800 lbs. coal per hour, or 
173 lbs. per oven per hour. 

W.F. 
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IFentin|j; snrl!a(H‘ .... LOlO H(juur(‘ 

Gan wciglii. . . • . • 2:U()() lbs. [hm* Ii(»ur, 

Ga8 per H(}uar(^ I'ootol* h(‘atin^^suri’a(M‘ . 1 1*4 lbs. |)(‘r lumr. 

T(^ni])eratnre > 

Entering })oil(‘r .... 1,720'* F. 

Leaving boibn* .... (ibO" F. 

Drop in tenip(‘ra,tur(‘ , . . I 070'* F. 

H.P. developed .... 187" F. 

Approximate rat(‘. of heat, transfer . 1-7 ILTh.U. pt‘rH((nar(‘ 

foot pen* Jiotir ])vr 
degrees of t(‘nip(‘ra“ 
t.nre. ditT(*r(m<*c», 

Dranglit (natural e-himniT draught) . •bh ineli. 

The famoixH (kxdanill Oornpany, of laege, niarted experi- 
mejits in 1909 with t objeet. of ut iliHing the heat contained 
in the waste gases from the larger gas (‘ngin(‘s working with 
blast-furnace gases, th(‘. luuit in thc^se gasevs being estimattHl 
to amount to 050 calork^s [ku* horsc^-power hour. ''Oie type 
of boiler the onginecn-s of tile Uockcnill Oornpany evolved for 
the purpose consisted of a horizontal tubular boikn* sur¬ 
mounted by a verti(‘.al tubular economiser. The gases wliicdi 
left the engine with a tempiunture* of 440“ F. (UitcTcnl tlu^ 
boiler and were reduccxl in thc^ (Humoiniscu’ to 230“ E., whik^ 
the water was heated up from 40“ F. to 338“ F. Tlui waten* 
then pasvsod into the boiler, where it was convinied into steam 
at a pressure of 114 lbs. per H((uare iiuth. Four boilers of 
this typo had been installed by t lu^ (!oe.kerill Uompany before 
the War broke out, and were developing 5,000 ILP. Steam 
was raised in the proportion of 1-93 lbs. |)er E.H.P. developed 
by the gas engine, and it was estimated that the boilers 
recovered 55 jier cent, of tiu^ heat- of thc^ waste* gases, anel 
increased the thermal edlicieiuiy of t gas engiims by 13 per 
cent. 

The late M. (iredner (ui^leudatenl t hat with femr gas engines 
of 1,500 H.P. eacii the savings eHectenl by the^ installatiem 
of waste-heat boilers would amount to £3,880 per annum. 
If it be accepted that a thermal efliciency of 30 per cent, omi 
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l)c obtained in. the gan engine, tlien the addition of a waste- 
Jieat ree,ovetyi)laid, wonid i-aise tlieefficiency to 35 percent., 
Of to doid»l('. tiiat of Gie l)eMt Hteain pjant. 

Gubmany. 

Ah emstotnary, rnoHt of the German records of trials and 
tc'stH of waHl.(^ gasc'H for Htciani-raiHing purposes arc more 
h(.i(mti(i(/ and exact in their form than those of other coun- 
i.ries. d’he most important and valuable of the results for 
comi>arativti jnirfxwcw are. those j-ccorded by Butow and 
Dobblestc'in in the mining paper Ol'iiclcduf. The tests related 
to t.rialH wit.h the Wi^fc'r patented system of boiler firing with 



(tokes-oven gas. d'his systcun was designed to secure a better 
mixture of the combastible gases and air passing into the 
boiler furnace, and also to minimise the risks due to back¬ 
firing, or 1,0 explosions in the mixing chamber. In the early 
typos of bui'iuM's for boilers fired with coke-oven gas, the 
gases were introdinxxl by .simpk* nozzles, air being supplied 
through openings in tht^ furnace front. Imperfect mixing 
of gas and air led to imperfect combustion. 

l<’ig. 3i> shows th(' con,struction of the Terbock burner, 
one of the first designed to secure a better admixture of the- 
gas and air. It will be seen from the sectional drawing of 
this burner that it is (toiistruotod on the Bunsen burner 
principle, and that tlu^ |)rimary air-HU])ply is controlled by 
a ring-shaped valve, while a secondary air-supply is provided 
at the })oint wheix^ the mixed gas and air enter the combus- 
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lioti (;haiiul)(‘r of (lu‘. I)()il(‘r. liy tiui subslilu(ioti of this 
burner foj* iluU' liii luaio (‘inploycnl at. t h(‘ e.ollico’y vvfuoH^ t hc^Hc^ 
testw wer(^ carried out, liuiovv and l)obbl(\sl(Li obtaitunl 
nearly double the eva]K)rati()u per Hcpiare foot of floating 
surface per fiour, tlu^ in(u‘(^aH(‘ iKungfrorn L47 lbs. to 2d)3 lbs., 
and the steam output per ton of (;onvert(Hl (‘.oal rising from 
782 lbs. to L»32() lbs. Hiese figure's prove' (umclusively that 
witfi tlie older nu't hods of bui'ning (^oke-ov('u ga.s('s for steam 
generation enormous waste of lu*at fiad occurrc'd from 
excessive or deficient air supply. Tlw T(‘rb('(deL burner, 
however, while (piite elTi(uent< for regulating the* air supplied 
to the burner, and for ofitaining a good admixture of the 
gas and air, did not provide adecpiatc'ly for tfu^ explosions 
due to ba6k"”firing and in order to provider for this 
contingency the Wefer burnei‘ was bi’ougfit out in 
(Jermany. 

In the Wefer system, gas flows from tlu^ main into tfie* 
twenty-five iron ])ipes feeding the graphitic burner tubes 
through a chamlicr, one end of which is formed by a hinged 
explosion cap. This uncovers tfie full section of t-he cfiambcu* 
in case of back-fire, and (doses automat ically whcui the lattcn* 
has expended its fon^e. It- also affords tliorough access f.o 
the burner tulx^s. Air is supplied through a ring valve to a 
HO])arate chamlier, wfience it flows concc'utricxilly witfi the 
gas tube for a dist-atUH', and is tJuis tfioroughly mixed with 
the gas liefore ignition. An (dglit-hour test on a double 
fire-flue boiler of 1,280 scpiare feet heating surfime gave thc^ 
following results- summarised : - 

Steam pmsHuu'. (gauge) . . . 178 lbs. 

Steam tcni|HU'ature . . . , 3IU(I. 

Mt'an.gaH presHtue ..... 3*5 inclu's water. 

Mean gas tem])eratuie . . . 27^’ (t 

M(um e-alorifk value of gas . 401 B.Tb.U. per cubic 

foot, 

Excess air supply . . . .1*71. 

Evaporation from and at KKf 0. . 286*5 lbs. per 1,000 

cubic; feet of gas. 

Evaporation per square foot heating 
surface. ..... 4*47 lbs. perlumr. 
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Thcu'iual (‘.rticieiicy . . . .71 per cent, (to satii- 

rated steam). 

8*2 per cent, (in super¬ 
heat). 

Total ..... 79*2 per cent. 

Jl\)riy-cighfc Wefer furnaces, in 1912, had been in satis- 
fact^ory operation at the Victor Pit, Rauxel, for nine 
mouths. AsHriming a boiler of 120 square metres heating 
surface to yield 18,000 tons of steam during 300 working 
days, it is shown that the costs per metric ton of steam are :— 
Wages, 3 pf. ; maintenance and cleaning, 2 pf. ; feed-water, 
5 pf. ; interoKt and depreciation, 10 pf. ; total, 20 pf. per 
ton (2gri.). lliis figure may be compared with the average 
estimate of 1-6 marks (18c?.) per ton of steam, in coal-fixed 
installations. 

Another series of trials carried out in 1914 with an 
ini|)roYed form of Wefer burner gave the following results, 
the tests being carried out on a boiler with both fire-tubes 
fitted with the new burner :— ' 


Heating surface" 

(las analysis— 

(K), \ 

0 . . . 

(JO . 

H 

(JH4 

Heavy hydrocarbons 

N . . . 

Mean calorific value . 

Oas pressure . 


Flue gase.S“ 

0 . , . 

(JO 

Ex(h^hs air ratio 
Furnatu'. t<.^. mj)crature 


1,241 square feet. 

. 1*6 per cent. 

. 1-8 „ 

. 4-6 „ 

. 52-2 „ 

. 28-8 „ 

. 1*6 „ 

9-4 

. 428 B.Th.U. per cubic 

foot. 

. 5-8 inches (water) at 

35° C.; barometer, 
29-7 inches. 

. 8-3 per cent:. 

. 3-24 „ 

. Nil. 

. 1-16. 

. 1,425° C. 
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Sicuuu j[)rcHHiu‘c . . . . 12 H t m t> H p h h 

; 21)7*' R ui 
HUfH‘rlic‘a{ t‘r. 

Stoam ])r()(luciod . , . . 7,219 lbs. ]h*i* hour. 

(laB ...... 21,85*1 cubu*. hH‘(. pur 

liour. 

Evaporation ..... 291 llw. p(*r I,0(H) culm*, 

foot, of gaH and foHl 
I bn. Htoani por H«[uar(‘, 
foot luxating Hurfao.t^ 
por hour. 

Tjiormal (dliohuioy to Huiuratod Hbuini . 77*9 por inolud- 

ing Hup(U*lH*at, H4*(i 
ptu* o.ont. 

Lohs by (U)nduo.tion and radiation . 15*4 p(‘r c-ont. 

(!()in])arison with tlu‘ (‘arli(U‘ t(‘st data shown a ntd gain of 
3-4 per oent. in thc‘ t lununal (dllcdiuic^y, d(‘spitc' tho inorcuiw^ 
in cva])oration from 4*47 Ihs. pen* s(|UH.r(* foot to 5*81 lbs. 

In the improved VVed’en* bnrmu’s used for thc‘H(* Itssts 
C()k(‘,“Oveu gas(\s flow from th<^ gas (diambcu* througli hnty 
distrihiititig tulnss, and ar(» chdivcu'csl adMUit two tlords tlu^ 
distama^ along tunnels in thc^ gra|dut(» luiriHU’ bhudv. 
use of forty distributing tub(»s in place* (d the* twemtydive 
of the* e*arlie*t* bur'ne*r se‘euir(*s a hedteu* mixture* of the* gas anel 
air. ''Fhe* latt(*r is aehnitte'el through a. rieeg valves anel flows 
(a)n(amt.rie;ally with thci ga.s tub(*s to the* mixing eduirnbe*** at 
the^ burtier heuiel. The* e)riginal Feu’m ed \Ve‘fe*r bm*ne*r 
extendcHl into the* fire* tuln* e)f the* be)ile*r fen* a distaiua* of 
2 f(‘.(d, belt- the* impre>ve*d feirm is built on tei a t ubular e‘Xte*n- 
sion of the* furna.e*.e* freent, anel thus the* wliedc* lc‘ngth ed the* 
(ir(*4.u.b(^ of the* be)il(*r is a-vaibible* fen* he*a.t transfe*r, 

'ro ])re)vid(‘ for ba.c.k firing a.nel (‘xplosions a eH*ntra.l tube* 
8 inedies in diafuete*!* is inse*rte*el in the* burner, with a simple* 
explosion valve* ein its onten* e*nd. The* eunubustiem eihamb(*r 
is linen! wit h fire-briedc, anel in en*el(*r tei promote* men’c* |M»rfe*et 
(j()ml)ustie)n e)f the^ ganse‘s, a. pe*rfe)ra4e*el [date* anel n ba-nk ed 
short- t.nbe‘s eef (ire* (day are* monnteni in the* fire* tube* ed Ihe^ 
boil(*r. At- the* Viedor Pit, whe*re* thc‘se* ti*ials (d‘ the* \Ve*fe*r 
burne*r have** b(*e*n (5a.r!‘i(*d out, a- gasome‘te*r with a euipaedty 
cf l/l()()j()09 euhie^ f(‘(‘t has be*(*n C‘r(*ed(*d iu oreh'r to secure* a 
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steady pressure of gas when delivered to the burners. As the 
gas is now being stripped of all its benzol in a by-product 
recovery plant, the thermaL value of the gas is not so high 
as it was at the time of the tests. 

In comparison with the above tests of the Wefer burner, 
figures given by Ortmann in the August, 1913, issue of 
Blahl und Eisen for the results of tests made with blast¬ 
furnace and coke-oven waste gases may be quoted. The 
boiler xxsed for blast-furnace gas had 968 square feet of 
heating surface, and was provided with an economiser. The 
thermal efficiencies in three separate tests were 79*4 per cent., 
76*8 per cent., and 82-7 per cent., giving a mean of 79-6 per 
cent. The other boiler had a heating surface of 925 square 
feet, and showed in two separate tests efficiencies of 74*9 per 
cent, and 80*2 per cent., when fired with coke-oven gas, the 
mean in this case being 77*5 per cent. The calorific value of 
the gases and other details are not available in this case, so 
it is impossible to say whether the burner used was as 
efficient as the Wefer burner. 

United States. 

Although America possesses no plant or scheme so notable 
as that found in the South Durham coal and iron districts for 
the utilisation of waste heat, a large amount of practical 
work has been carried out, and in a paper presented at the 
1916 annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Mr. A. D. Pratt gives a useful review and summary 
of what has been achieved in connection with this problem 
across the Atlantic. 

The design and operation of boilers for utilising the waste 
heat of open-heaith steel furnaces, cement kilns, copper 
furnaces, beehive coke ovens, and heating furnaces generally, 
are discussed in this interesting paper, and from it the 
following particulars are extracted of the waste heat installa¬ 
tion at the plants of the H. 0. Frick Coal and Coke Company, 
at York Run, Pa., and of the Indiana Steel Company, at 
Gary, Tnd. 

At York Run fifty beehive coke ovens are connected to 
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three Stirling boilers provided with standard type of baffles, 
and 3,600 square feet of heating surface each. The test 
extended over a full week’s run of 168 houi's, and thci^e were 
on the average forty-four ovens in service, coking coal at the 
rate of 13,800 lbs. per hour, or 314 lbs. per oven per hour. 
The weights of gas and temperatures varied, considerably 
during the week, the lowest temperature noted being 
1,500° P., and the highest 2,075® P. The exit temperatures 
varied from 475° F. to 550° F., and averaged 490° F. The 
gas consumed in this test, expressed as lbs. per hour, was 
83,650, and expressed as lbs. per hour per squai'e foot of 
heating surface, was 7*7. The drop in temperature of the 
gases in passing through the boilers was 1,314° F., and the 
horse-power developed amounted to 824, or 76 per cent, of 
the rated capacity of the boilers. The approximate rate of 
heat transfer was 3*2 B.Th.U. per square foot per hour per 
degree of temperature difference. 

The above represents the results obtained with an early 
installation of boilers for utilising the waste gases from 
beehive ovens, and later installations in the United Htates 
of America show considerable improvement upon these 
results. 

At a more modern plant, provided with a specially designed 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler, eighteen sections wide, each 
section made up of 26 feet by 20 feet tubes, and thus provid¬ 
ing 10,200 square feet of heating surface, the draught is 
furnished by a turbine-driven induced draught fan, and a 
much higher rate of heat transfer is obtained, due to the 
greater speed at which the gases are passed through the 
boiler. The results of two tests with this boiler are shown 
on p. 137. 

The performance of this first boiler has been so satisfactory 
that six additional units have been ordered by the owners of 
this coking plant, the only difference being that there are 
twenty-seven, sections instead of eighteen, and that each 
boiler possesses 15,300 square feet of lieating surface, 
equivalent to a capacity of 9,180 H.P. for the six units. 

The utilisation of the waste heat from open-hearth steel 
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fui-nacies lias been practised for many years in America, and 
ac^cording to Pi*att (see paper already quoted), there are 
already installed or on older boilers capable of producing 
90,000 HJ\ from this ,ty])e of waste heat alone. These 
boilers are connected to 190 open-hearth furnaces which 
produce annually over nine million tons of steel, and experi¬ 
ence has shown that through the use of these waste-heat 
I)oilei;s the net cost of ])i‘odu(dion is reduced by 20 to 25 cents 
per ton, and that a total economy of 1,840,000 dels, is earned 
on the above output of steel. The fear that the installation 

1 No. 1. I No. 2. 


(his cohsiiukhI, lbs. ])cr hour 
(las |)(U’ s(|uai'c foot of li(‘-atiiig surface 
per hour .... 

Tcmiperatures - 
Inlet to boilers 
Exit from boilers . 

Drop in tempco’atun' 

Pow(‘.r (hweloped 

F(‘r (umt. of rated (^a])ac.ity of boiler 
A])proximat(^ rate of heat transfer ^ 

* nxpreHH(‘(l iiH B.Th.U. per square foot per hour per degree of temperature 
dilTorcmeo. 

of waste-heat boilers, with their fans and other accessories, 
would cut down the production of the open-hearth steel 
furnace has proved groundless, for the figures show that the 
improved draught resulting from the use of fans leads to a 
reduction in the time of the se])arate heats, and increases the 
tonnage capacity of the furnace. 

''The installation o^ waste-heat boilers at the Gary Works 
of the I ndiana Steel (lom]>any consists of twenty-eight special 
six-drum Rust tyiK^ of boilers, equipjied with special cross 
balTles, in ordcu* to give tlu^ desired gas velocities over the 
heating surfaces. Eacli boiler has a heating surface of 
4,880 square feet, and that to which the following test 


125,500 

12-2 lbs. 

2,329° F. 

463° F. 
1,866° F. 
1,750 H.P. 
172 
5*6 


155,100 

15*2 lbs. 

2,158° F. 

477° F. 
1,681° F. 
1,956 H.P. 
192 
6*8 
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"relates developed under test 393 H.P., or 80*6 per cent, of its 
rated capacity:— 


Gas weight .... 

Gas per square foot of heating surface 
Temperatures— 

Entering boiler 
Leaving boiler 
Drop in temperature 
Draught at boiler inlet 
Draught at boiler damper . 

Loss in draught 

Approximate rate of heat transfer 


83,434 lbs. per hour- 
17-1 lbs. per hour. 


1,155° F. 

530° F. 

625° F. 

1- 47 inches. 

3-95 „ 

2- 48 „ 

6*92 B.Th.U. per square 
foot per hour per 
degree of tempera¬ 
ture difference. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PUEL SAMPLING AND TESTING 

It is an accepted truism that the sampling of any com¬ 
mercial product is quite as important as .the analysis of 
the sample obtained ; for if the sample be badly taken, and 
therefore be not representative of the bulk, the results from 
the commercial standpoint are valueless. 

It is necessary, however, to repeat this caution when 
writing upon the subject of scientific standards of fuel 
valuation, for part of the suspicion with which the new 
system is regarded is attributable to the faulty and slipshod 
methods of sampling that have been adopted in the past, 
and to the unfair valuation of the fuel based on the test 
results obtained in these cases. 

The sampling of a 100- or 1,000-ton delivery of fuel 
requires to be carefully carried out by a properly trained 
man, in accordance with certain definite rules, if the sample 
finally obtained is to be representative of the whole delivery. 
The widely prevalent idea that any man armed with a shovel 
can sample fuel must be eradicated before much progress 
along the lines of scientific valuation can be made. The 
objection urged against employing properly skilled men for 
sampling is, of course, that of expense. If the thing is to be 
done at all, however, it must be well done ; and the saving 
effected by employing unskilled labour is negligible when 
compared with the amount of money involved. 

Naturally, there comes a point in the purchase of fuel 
when the cost of sampling and testing is too heavy in relation 
to the value of the fuel bought to render the system econo¬ 
mical or practical. Every fuel contract over 100 tons, 
however, carries enough profit to pay for sampling and testing, 
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and if the cost of the latter be divided between all the parties 
to the contract it is too small to be of any importance . 

A skilled and trained sampler with two or three unskilled 
labourers, and proper equipment, can control the regular 
sampling of 1,000 tons of fuel per day, and, if necessary, 
could look after the interests of two or three purchasers at 
the same yard. The man selected as head of the gang, 
however, must be well paid ; for the work is of great import¬ 
ance and demands a high degree of intelligence. Profes¬ 
sional samplers also have more need of strong character and 
moral backbone than the ordinary man, since attempts to 
bribe them to betray their employers’ interests are customary 
and very often successful. A good and honest sampler is 
therefore well worth his wages and should be treasured by his 
employers when once found. 

Methods oe Sampling Solid Fuels. 

The fundamental principle or aim of all sampling is to 
obtain a small portion of the material to be sampled which 
shall be thoroughly representative of the original car, truck, 
load or heap of fuel. This can only be secured by the 
exercise of great judgment and care in the sampling work. 
There are three conditions which must be observed in order 
to obtain a fair sample of fuel containing both large and 
small lumps : 

.1. The original sample taken must be large enough to 
represent all portions of the bulk, and a fair proportion 
between large and smalls must be maintained. 

2. The sample must be reduced by repeated crushings, 
mixings and quarterings to the small quantity required for 
the actual test. 

3. In order to continue the crushings and quarterings 
up to the required degree of fineness, it is necessary to dry 
the sample at some intermediate stage. A wet or damp 
sample of fuel cannot be ground to pass through a 60-mesh 
brass wire sieve, which is that used for the final stage of fuel 
sampling. 

^ When fuel is shipped and samples have to be collected 
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from cars or barges, a large samj)le, varying from (iOO to 
1,500 lbs., will be required. It must also bo remem hor(^(l 
that the jolting of a railway car will send the small (5oaJ and 
dust to the bottom. In a barge the finer coal and smalls 
are found most generally in the centre of the (K)ne-sba])ed 
pile or heap of fuel under each hatch, and the large lumps 
are found round the base of the conical heap. In neither 
case, therefore, can a fair sample be obtained by merely 
taking a shovelful from various parts of the top of th(’! car, 
of outside of the heap. It is only on discharge of the fuel 
that a fair sample can be obtained. 

G. S. Pope, in Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. ()3, on the 
Sampling of Coal Deliveries,’’ gives the following directions 
concerning the collection of gross samples of fuel 

When coal is being unloaded from waggons, railroad 
cars, ships, or barges, a shovel or a specially designed tool 
may be used for taking portions or increments of 10 to 30 lbs. 
to make up the gross sample of coal. As the size of the 
increments should be governed by the size and weight of 
the largest pieces of coal and impurities, increments of more 
than 30 lbs. may be required for coals containing large pieces 
of coal and impurities. 

‘‘ The portions should be regularly and systematically 
collected, so that the entire quantity sampled will be repre¬ 
sented proportionately in the gross sample. The interval at 
which the portions are collected should be regulated, so that 
the gross sample collected will weigh not less than approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 lbs. If the coal contains an unusual proportion 
of impurities, such as slate, bony coal and pyrites, and if the 
pieces of such impurities are very large, it will bo nec.essary 
to collect gross samples of even 1,500 lbs. or more ; but for 
slack coal and for small sizes of anthracite, if the impurities 
are not in abnormal proportion or in pieces larger than 
about f inch, and if the'impurities are evenly distributed 
throughout the coal, a gross sample of approximately 600 lbs. 
may prove sufficient. The gross sample should contain the 
same proportion of lump coal, fine coal andjmpurities as the 
coal delivered. As the portions are collected they should be 
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deposited in a receptacle having a tight-fitting li<I pj'ovidcd 
with a lock. 

'‘A gross ^sample taken by hand from coal delivered by 
waggon at a Government building should consist of shovel¬ 
fuls of coal taken from every first, second or third waggon 
load as it is being discharged, the number of shovelfuls taken 
and the loads sampled being dependent on the nxxmber of 
loads which the gross sample is to represent . If the coal is 
discharged immediately‘into a crusher, it is ])referab]e to 
collect shovelfuls of the crushed coal. 

Samples taken from railroad cars should not be limited to 
a few shovelfuls of coal procured from the top of a car, for 
the size of the coal and the proportion of foreign matter may 
vary from the top to the bottom of the car. The only way 
to obtain a representative sample is to take a number of 
shovelfuls or portions of coal from different ])oints in a car, 
from top to bottom and from end to end, while the coal is 
being unloaded. 

'' In sampling cargoes, as in sampling carloads, portions of 
coal should be taken in equal quantities and at frequent and 
regular intervals, so as to represent proportionate parts of the 
consignment as a whole, either while the coal is being loaded 
or unloaded. There is no assurance that a sample or a 
series of samples taken from the top of the cargo ropres(uits 
the cargo as a whole ; in fact, it is very doubtful if niwh 
samples are ever representative.” 

The crushing, mixing and reduction of the sample to a 
smaller bulk may be either carried out by hand or by crushing 
machinery. Where a large number of samples have to be 
dealt with, some form of mechanical crusher is ossentiaL 

In small works and boiler houses, where no mechanically 
operated crusher is available, however, the following method 
is recommended :— 

'' At the end of the day, or period for which the sampling is 
to be carried on, the heap of fuel obtained for sampling 
purposes, as described above, is transferred to a sampling 
plate, and the larger lumps are all crushed down to walnut 
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size. Should TK) sampling plate l)e available, fpur of the iron 
plates used for eovei*ing manholes and boiler flues may be 
utilised to obtain a hard, clean surface on the floor of the 
boiler house, and the crushing down of the sample may be 
carried out on these plates, with any heavy and flat lum]) of 
iron at hand. 

The heap of fuel, after this flrst crushing, is thoroughly 
mixed by turning over and over with a spade. It is then 
flattened down, two lines are made across it at right angles 
with the edge of the spade, and two of the four opposite 
sections arc selected to form the reduced sample. The 
lumps in this arc again crushed, the sample is again mixed, 
and the quartering operation repeated, until about 8 or 
10 lbs. of fuel only remain, with no lumps that will not pass 
through a |dnch sieve. Two 2 lb. tins, with patent lids, 
are filled from this remaining heap of fuel, after thoroughly 
mixing the same with the hands or with a small shovel.” 

Pope, in the bulletin already quoted, suggests the following 
scheme of crushing for samples treated by hand 


Size to which Coal 
and ImpnritioH 
Hhould bo broken 

Woipjlit of Sample to bo divided. bcfoio each DiviHion. 

1,000 lbs. or more . . . . .1 inch. 

bOO „.I „ 

250 „. i „ 

125 „. I „ 

60 „.i „ 

As regards mechanical crushers, the small crushing mill 
illustrated in Fig. 40, for samples containing lumps up to 
2 inches cube, is quite satisfactory. It can be operated either 
by hand or electricity and crushes to a fineness of inch. 

This mill, however, is not adapted for crushing samples of 
more than 28 lbs. weight, or for dealing with samples of fuel 
containing much bone or slate; coke also is sometimes very 
hard and difficult to crush in a small mill. For large samples 
of this kind it is necessary to have recourse to the use of a 
more strongly-built crusher, and that illustrated in Fig. 41, 
which is a combined crushing and sampling mill, is recom¬ 
mended for the work. 
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The fuel is fed into the hopper in 3~iuch pieces or finer. 
It is first nipped by the top crusiiing nienihers and is sub¬ 
jected to gradual reduction until dischai*ged at tJic i)criphei‘y 

below. A sample spout is 
I ‘'“*®**^ placed opposite the discharge 
I opening and is arranged to 

11remove a certain i3ercentagc of 
I product, 5, 10 or 15 as the 

II IV demands. 'The sample 

sentative of the'whole, including 

' As the "illustration shows, the 
machine is simple, massive and 
compact, and i.s strong enough 
to crush all the impurities that 
occur in fuel. The machine runs at a slow speed without 
vibration on any floor, and can be instantly adjusted for 
fine or coarse work while 
in operation, by simply 
turning the handwheel. 

It may be set as fine as /M 

i inch or as coarse as 
finch, and delivers a p,^ 

described above should \ ^ 

amount to about 8 lbs. 
in weight and must con- 
tain no lumps that will 

not pass through a f-inch ’ .g ;piHpP^ 

mesh sieve. It is well 

mixed with a email r„. 

shovel or scoop, and ('oal Samples. 

three 2-lb. tins with patent lids are then filled from it. These 

form the laboratory samples and must be kept in a cool place 
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until opened for examination and test. Each sample tin 
should bear a label giving full particulars of the date of 
sampling, the origin of the fuel and any other information 
regarding it that may be necessary for proper identification. 
In (;ases wliorc a large number of samples are being dealt 
with at the same time, considerable care is necessary to 
prevent confusion of the samples, and the use of written 
laliels is all the more u!‘gent. For testing purposes, the 
samples may be marked simply A, B, 0, etc., if the original 
sample tins bear corres])onding letters in addition to the full 
details as to the fuel and date of sampling. 

FcJETEEE REDtrOTION OE THE kSaMELESIN THE LABORATOIiY. 

The 2-lb. samples of fuel when opened in the laboratory 
are first passed through a jJ^-inch mesh sieve, and the portion 
of the sample that remains on this sieve is ground down to a 
finer state of subdivision by aid of a No. 3 Kenrick mill, 
shown in Fig. 42. 

If the fuel be very wet, or if the sample contains many 
pieces of shale, this more dirced method of preparing the 
sample must be modified to meet the circumstances. The 
excjcssivo moisture can be removed by sj)reading out the 
whole of the sample on three or four thickuesses of newspaper 
and by leaving it exposed to the air for several hours in a 
warm (5orner of the laboratory. Very wet samples should 
havci the uppermost sheet of the paper removed two or three 
times, as newspaper is very absorbent and takes up much of 
the moisture from the fuel. It is also well to mix and turn 
over the fuel several times during this air-drying. 

As x^egards the larger hard lumps of shale in the 2-lb. 
sample, these should be picked out and crushed in the 
steel moxtar used for the final grinding of the fuel sample, 
since if these lumps are vexy hard they may break the grind¬ 
ing teeth of the mill or become jammed in it. Care must be 
taken that none of the pieces of shale arc lost during the 
breaking down in the steel mortar, for shale possesses little 
heating value, and the })roportion of it ])x‘esent in the final 
sample has coxxsiderable influence uj)on the heat vahie of t he 
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fuel. For this reason, the steel mortar and grinding mill 
should be covered with a perforated card when crushing 
shale, as the harder the lumps the greater is the tendency for 

the pieces to jump out and 
become lost. 

After the preliminary 
crushing in the mortar, the 
whole of the shale must be 
passed through the Kenrick 
mill, and the ground mate¬ 
rial be added to the general 
body of the sample, which 
will now occupy double the 
volume of the original 
sample and resemble a 
heap of coarse black gun¬ 
powder. 

The sample is thoroughly 
mixed by transferring it to 
a funnel-shaped tin vessel with the outlet stopped by a 
cork, as shown in Fig. 43. As the coal is run through this 
on to a sheet of paper, the funnel is 
slowly moved around so as to dis¬ 
tribute the sample equally on all 
sides of the pile. The heap is 
then flattened out and quartered 
as already described, and another 
mixing of the two quarters selected 
to form- the reduced sample is 
carried out with the aid of the 
mixing funnel, in the manner 
described above. This ojjera- 43.—Mixing Ifunnel 

tion is repeated again and again, until only about J lb. 
of fuel remains. This is divided into two equal portions, 
one of these being used for the tests and the other reserved 
in a stoppered bottle until the tests are completed, in case of 
any mishap or mistake i|i t^e examination of the first portion 
of the sample, 




Fig. 42.—Kenrick Mill for preparing 
Laboratory Samx)le. 
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''JIic final outoonie in, two small ])ortions of the fuel in a 
finely divided states winch are quite representative of the 
whole bulk, ho it 10, 20, 50 or 100 tons. By a further 
grinding and reduction of one of these samples a small 
portion of fuel, weighing oTily one or two grams, can be 
obtained which will still be thoroughly rejnesentative of the 
original delivery of fuel. 

'The methods of sam])ling described above relate to solid 
fuels of a hard stone-like character, and these methods 
require modification when applied to the preparation of 
samples of lignite, ])eat, wood, and other similar fuels. 

In these (jases, when the fuel cannot bo broken down by a 
( 51 ‘ushing-mill of the type shown above, it is best to prepare 
the sample with the aid of a coaivse joiner’s saw ; the saw¬ 
dust ” obtained then foirning a fairly representative sample 
of all the blocks of fuel which are sawn through in the course 
of pre])aring the same. Another method of obtaining 
sampk!)S of ])eat, wood, and lignite is to bore holes in the 
blo(5ks with a joiner’s auger or brac(‘.-and-bit, and to collect 
the fragments of material that (?ome out of the holes—but 
sawing the blo(;ks gives a more representative sample. It 
must ho remembered, however, that the friction of sawing 
generates heat, and that the saw-dust obtained as sample 
will b(H drier than the original block from which it is obtained. 
In cases where the percjantage of moisture is important, 
therefore, the determination must be carried out tJipon 
fragments of the original sample, and not upon the saw-dust. 

The sampling of liquid fuels is best carried out in the tank 
or other vessel in which they are stored for use. * The con¬ 
tents should be thoroughly mixed by blowing air through 
them, or with a large wooden plunger, and an iron or glass 
tube of I inch or | inch bore, open at both ends, should be 
employed for collecting the sample. When the tube is 
lowered slowly into the tank until it touches the bottom and 
the upper end is closed with a rubber cork or with the 
thumb, a fair average sample of the whole depth of liquid is 
obtained. If preferred, the sampling-tube can be closed 
before it is lowered, and equal portions of the liquid can then 
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bo oolloctod froiu (liiToronl lov(4s of tlio tank by with<lmvvin|i: 
iho Hi.(>i)j)or wluni th(‘ tubo has botni lowtnvd to the r(‘(inirod 
depth. 

This niothod of sanipling is ((uilo satisfactory for the 
ordinary fuel-oils lik(‘ crt^osolo, but is not so aj^plicuiblo to 
the satnpliufi^ o| tar and pitch and in thc'so c-asc's a n^illy 
fair averages sarnpk' can only b(‘ obta-inod by colkattiiig ocpial 
port'i(u\s of the licpiid as it is h(‘ing run off hat frcun the still 
or stills in wliich it is ])ropar(al. If tar Ik* sampled on 
(U^livery^ a portion ought to 1 h^ taktm from eacjh vessel as it 
is ernjytied into tlu* storage tank, for it. is dillicult to mix 
large*. (piantitk^H of (K)ld tar in a tardi by the methoels that are 
satisfaedory for less viscous fiu'ls. 

FUcJi, when it has attained the* solid stale, is an even 
more dilliemlt fuel to saitipk*, for, although <‘asily broken 
into Hmall(*r pieces whim (piitc* <K)ld, it cannot be* ground in 
the ordinary mill, atid the* dust from dry |)itch is highly 
dangerous, and product's a disease* known as “ /uVf7<f maccr.” 

/NVrA, ther(*f(HV, should always be* sampk*el vvlic*n liot, anel 
in the liepiid state, if this is practi<5able. 

Tun bABOHATeniV FxAMiNATiem. 

All fue*l etontains e?arbe)n, oxyg(*n, hydroge*n and nitre)g(*n, 
with sulphur anel eu'rtain ineKunbustible mineral rnatte'rs, 
suedi as ire)moxide, lime* and magne^sia. The*sc* latte*r on 
combustion of the* fuc'l cemibine* with the*Hulplnir te> produce* 
the‘ir r(‘speudive sul|)hate‘H, anel form the^ asln Me)iHture^ is 
alse> pr(\sent, even iti mine* satnide^s of fuel, chie*fly% howevtu’^ 
as a me‘chanically helel im[)urity. 

The') che*mical (‘xamination of a euad sample may ther(*fe)r(^ 
ce)ver the^ de*.terminat.ie)n of t-he pewtHUvtage*H of t-he ele*m(*ntH 
and eiompoiuids abe^ve* e*num(*rat(Kl, in whicln emse^ the analysis 
is saiel io be an “ elc*mentaryone* ; e)r it may ce^ver thc^ 
determinatie)n of the^ pereuaitages e^f the proelucts fornmel 
when eu)al is heiateul eithe*r in a eile)He*.el enmcible i)r in the^ 
pre*seeHH* e)f Hiir. In the* latte*!* e^ase*, the* a,nalysis is said io 
he an “ apprenximate^ one*. 

Fe)r the purpewes e)f the purchaser of the^ fuel, the approxi- 
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mate analysis is much the more useful, since it indicates what 
proportion of the fuel will escape as a gas when it is first 
heated, what proportion will remain as coke on the bars 
of the grate, and, finally, what percentage of the total fuel 
is a mere impurity in the shape of ash. When the figures for 
the actual heating value of the fuel; as determined by a 
reliable calorimeter, are added to the results of the approxi- 
mate analysis, the engineer is provided with all the iiiforma- 
tion ho can require concerning the character and value of the 
fuel. 

If the 2db. sample has been crushed and reduced to small 
bulk within 30 minutes, without recourse to air-drying, the 
moisture ean be determined quite easily by heating 10 grams 
of the reduced sample in a copper or aluminium air bath at 
230° F. (110° 0.) for two hours. The loss of weight undergone 
by the sample in this time, multiplied by 10, gives the 
percentage of moisture in the original sample, and therefore 
approximately in the whole bulk of the fuel. A desiccator 
must be employed for cooling the sample before weighing, 
as perfectly dry, finely divided fuel absorbs moisture from 
the air and gains in weight, even while being weighed on the 
balance. It saves time, however, if the crucible be allowed 
to go nearly cold in the air with the lid on, before being placed 
in the desiccator. On no account must the crucible be 
placed on the balance pan and weighed while still hot, as 
this will show an increased weight. The crucible must be 
covered during its heating in the air bath, and the lid should 
not be removed while weighing. 

In those cases where it has been impossible to carry to 
completion the repeated crushings and reductions of the 
sample, owing to the wet state of the fuel, the sample is 
reduced as far as practicable by hand crushing upon iron 
plates, and a rough sample of 50 to 100 grams, according to 
the bulk of the original, is dried by heating in the air bath 
for four hours at 110° C. The loss in weight of 100 grams 
of fuel gives the percentage direct, but the results will not 
be so accurate as those obtained from the smaller sample, 
owing to the fact that wet or damp fuel cannot be thoroughly 
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mixed. For this reason, moisture contents above 6 per cent, 
are always somewhat unreliable, and if any limit is placed 
upon the moisture permitted in the deliveries, due allowance 
must be made for this error. 

On the other hand, in hot weather, the coal is losing 
moisture during the whole sampling and crushing operation, 
and if this covers a long period of time, the final sample will 
contain 2 or 3 per cent, less moisture than the coal as 
delivered. 

In those cases, therefore, where the contract arranges 
for fines to be imposed for excessive moisture, it is necessary 
to have a special sample taken, and rapidly crushed for the 
purpose of the moisture determination. 

The Approximate Analysis of Fuels. 

The further tests of the fuel that will now be dealt with 
embrace the tests for ash, volatile matter, coke, and fixed 
carbon. All these tests are carried but with the 10-gram 
sample of fuel used for the moisture test, after this has been 
weighed and the loss on drying determined. 

The whole of this 10-gram sample is' first reduced to a 
very fine state by grinding it in a steel mortar and by 
repeatedly passing the ground sample through a 00-mcsh 
sieve, -until nothing remains on the sieve. This operation 
demands much time and patience when very hard fuels or 
those containing much slate and scale are being dealt with. 
On no account, however, must the work be shortened by 
rejecting the lumps and particles that are hardest to grind ; 
for, as a rule, these are the least valuable portions of the 
sample and have the most effect upon the ash and calorimeter 
tests. As stated in the introductory part of this chapter, 
correct sampling is the basis of correct testing ; and if the 
sampling be badly or carelessly performed, the whole of the 
test results are vitiated. The time spent in preparing the 
sample must not be curtailed, therefore, by omitting to 
observe any of the rules or precautions given above. 
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The Ash Test. 

The finely ground sample is well mixed with a large spatula 
on a glazed sheet of paper and is re-dried in the air bath at 
230^^ F. for half an hour, in order to expel the moisture taken 
up during the final grinding operation. 

The ash test is made by heating 2 grams of this sample 
in a No. 00 size porcelain basin, over a Bunsen-burner flame, 
until all the hydrocarbon gases are driven, off and the fixed 
carbon that remains is completely burnt away. The heating 
should be carried out very gradually, in order to give the 
hydrocarbon gases opportunity to escape without caking 
the coal; for if the coal cakes and a hard lump of coke forms, 
the combustion of the fixed carbon will prove a very lengthy 
process. If the preliminary heating has been sufficiently 
slow, however, the particles of coal will remain quite detached 
one from the other, and the burning-off of the fixed carbon 
can be completed in half an hour. The heating should be 
continued until no black specks of unburned carbonaceous 
matter are visible in the gray or reddish coloured ash. 

In order to obtain more rapid combustion of the fixed 
carbon, it is well to support the basin upon an asbestos 
board, cut to fit it, and to tilt the tripod stand upon which 
this asbestos board is placed. The CO 2 and other gases 
produced by the Bunsen burner then pass away without 
interfering with the supply of air to the fuel in the basin, 
and the combustion of the fixed carbon will occur more 
rapidly. When the process of bxxrning-off is quite finished 
the basin and its contents are allowed to cool, and the weight 
of the latter .multiplied by 50 gives the percentage of ash in 
the dry fuel. An average fuel will contain 5 to 8 per cent, 
of ash. Washed (or picked) samples of good coal will contain 
as low as 3 per cent, of ash, while poor fuels and dirty slacks 
contain up to 16 and 20 per cent, of ash. In order to find the 
percentage of ash in the wet fuel, the results are multiplied 
by a factor denoting the percentage of dry fuel in the coal as 
delivered. For example, if the fuel contains 10 per cent, 
of moisture, every 10 tons as delivered will contain 100 
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— 10 = 90 tons of dry fuel, and the factor for (ioiiversioii of 
the ash test will be 0-9. 


Volatile Matter, Coke, and Fixed Carbon. 

Volatile matter, coke, and fixed carbon tests are all carried 
out by heating 1 gram of the finely ground sample in a 
closed platinum crucible until all the hydi*ocarbon gases are 
expelled, and then weighing the residue. The test is thus 
a simple and expeditious one. Several precautions, 
however, must be observed in order to obtain, reliable and 
concordant results, and the test must always be carried out 
under the same conditions as regards the size of crucible, the 
gas pressure and the height of flame used. 

The crucible should be 1*4 inches high and 1*1 inches in 
diameter, and should be provided with a very close-fitting 
cover. It must be supported on a platinum-wire triangle 
made by twisting together three pieces of thick j)latinum 
wire, and by mounting those in the centre of an, ordinary 
clay pipe-stem triangle. This enables tlie flame to play all 
around the crucible and prevents any access of air to its 
contents during the heating. The iiimsen burner must/ 
produce a flame at least 7 inches high under the normal 
conditions of gas supply, and the crucible must be supported 
on the tripod in such a way that its bottom is not more than 
1| inches above the top of the burner. A circulai* screen 
must be arranged round the burner and tripod stand to 
prevent side draughts, and it is well to carry out the test under 
a draught hood, since much smoke and soot are prodiuied 
when bituminous fuels are being dealt with. 

Having prepared this apparatus and made a trial heat 
of the empty crucible in order to see that it is completely 
enveloped in the flame, and that no air has access to its 
cover, the 1 gram of dry, finely ground fuel is carefully 
weighed into the crucible, and, the cover being placed in 
position, the heating is started with the full pressure of gas. 
The crucible will attain a red heat in about half a minute, 
and the evolution of the hydrocarbon gases, which csca])o 
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and burn around tlie lid of the crucible, will commence 
immediately after this. 

As a rule, the evolution of these gases lasts 1 to 1| minutes, 
and the character of the flame and time during which the 
gases escape enable one roughly to class the fuel as bitu¬ 
minous, semibituminous or anthracitic. When the last 
luminous candle ” has disappeared from above the lid, 
and the transparent flame of the Bunsen burner is seen once 
again, the gas is turned off, the crucible allowed to cool, and 
at once weighed, in order to determine the loss of weight. 
Since 1 gram of fuel was used for the test, the loss of weight 
multiplied by 100 gives the percentage of volatile matter 
contained in the dry fuel, while the. weight of the 
button of coke multiplied by 100 gives the percentage of 
coke. 

When testing highly bituminous fuels containing 30 to 
40 per cent, of volatile matter, a thick deposit of soot wdll be 
found on the under side of the crucible cover, and also a 
thick deposit of flaky graphite on the inside walls of the 
crucible, due to the decomposition of the -hydrocarbon gases 
at a red heat, in the absence of oxygen. The weight of these 
combined deposits amounts in these cases to about 15 milli¬ 
grams, or to P5 per cent, on the test. Should it be thought 
wise to make corrections for these deposits, the following 
method may be used. 

The soot can be removed easily before weighing the 
crucible by first wiping the inner side of the cover with 
cotton wool and then raising it to a red heat in the tip of a 
Bunsen-burner flame. The crucible containing the coke 
button must be kept covered by another closely fitting lid 
in the desiccator while this cleaning of the soot-covered lid 
is carried out. It is more difficult to allow for the graphite. 
If the crucible be inverted and tapped gently after the final 
weighing, the button of coke at the bottom will become 
detached and fall out, while the graphite will adhere to the 
walls of the crucible. Any particles of coke that remain on 
the bottom of the crucible can be detached easily with a. 
spatula or forceps, and on re-weighing the crucible, with only 
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the graphite inside, one obtains the correction necessary for 
the weight of the latter. 

As a general rule this amounts to between 6 and 9 milli¬ 
grams. It is deducted from the coke and added on to the 
volatile matter; for this graphite, it must be remembered, 
has been formed by the decomposition of portions of the 
escaping hydrocarbon gases at a red heat. 

A lead counterpoise, which just balances the jdatinutn 
crucible and lid, facilitates the rapid weighing of the crucible 
and its contents for the coke test, since the weights used then 
represent directly the weight of coke and graphite in the 
empty crucible. From these the percentages of volatile 
matter and fixed carbon are easily calculated. 

The exterior of the platinum crucible used must be kept 
bright and clean by rubbing with wet sea sand after each 
test, and frequent adjustment of the lead counterpoise will 
be necessary in order to allow for the slight loss of weight that 
results from this cleaning. 

As an example of the figures obtained in the coke tost 
the following may be given, it being assumed that a lead 
counterpoise has been used to balance the crucible and lid 
and that the soot has been removed from the crucible lid in 
the manner described. 

OramB. 

Weight of fuel used.l-OOO 

Weight of button of coke and grapliite left iti 
crucible. ...... ()-707 

Weight of graphite alone .... 0*()()9 

The graphite represents decomposed hydrocarbon gases, 
so 0-009 is deducted from 0-707, and one obtains 0-()J)8 as tho 
correct weight of the button, of coke. Multiplied by 100, 
this gives 69-80 per cent, for the coke test and (deducting 
69-8 from 100) 30-20 per cent, for the volatile-matter test 
of this fuel. 

The fixed-carbon percentage is also obtained from these 
same figures by deducting from the .coke percentage the 
percentage of ash found in the earlier test. Assuming that 
in this case the ash was 15 per cent., we have (09»8() — 15) 
54-80 per cent, for the fixed carbon. 
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These results are all on the dry fuel sample, and if the 
tests arc required for the fuel as delivered, the method of 
correcting by a factor, as already described under the ash 
, test, is employed. 

This completes the approximate analysis of the fuel, and, 
as shown, when once the sampling operations have been 
properly performed and a finely ground sample of the dried 
fuel is available, these tests can be carried out in from 1|^ to 
2 hours ; for while the carbon of the 2-gram sample is being 
burnt away for the ash test, the coke test can be proceeded 
with and finished. 

It must be understood that the coke and volatile matter 
tests are what chemists term ''empirical” tests—^that is, 
they represent not original or permanent constituents of the 
coal, but decomposition products, obtained when the coal 
is heated—^therefore the results will vary with the tempera¬ 
ture attained and with the time for which the heating is 
continued. Unless, therefore, the test is carried out each 
time under exactly similar conditions, concordant results 
cannot be expected. 



CHAPTER X 


CALORIMETRIC TESTS FOR SOLID, LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS 

The laboratory determination of the calorific, or heating, 
value of a fuel is carried out by burning a weighed amount 
of the dried sample in oxygen in a vessel immersed in water, 
and by noting the increase of temperature of the latter 
resulting from the heat generated by the combustion. If 
the weight of the water by which the sample is surrounded 
be known, and if the whole of the heat be abstracted from 
the gaseous products of combustion, the rise in temperature 
of the water, multiplied by its weight, gives the number of 
heat units developed by the burning of the fuel. Two sets 
of units are in use—the British thermal unit, or B.Th.U., 
which represents the heat required to raise 1 lb. of water 
through V E.; and the calorie, or metric unit, which 
represents the heat necessary to raise 1 gram of water 
through 1° C. 

If large quantities of fuel be employed in these deter¬ 
minations, the heat losses due to the size of the apparatus 
required, and to radiation, are proportionally high and 
difficult to allow for. The chemist surmounts this difficulty 
by taking great care in the preparation of the sample used 
for the calorimetric determination and by working with a 
comparatively small amount of fuel. The general practice 
is to use only 1 gram of fuel for the calorimeter test, and 
special precautions are therefore necessary to obtain the 
required degree of accuracy in the weighing and temperature 
measurements. Some chemists prefer to work with only 
one-half this amount, and, in this case, the rise in temperature 
of the water is usually less than TO. and all corrections for 
radiation losses can be dispensed with. Very accurate and 
standardised thermometers, which can be readto -if^^^yth of one 
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dcgicc, < 11*0 needed, however, when working with such small 
amounts of fuel. 

Cxy§cn is used for the combustion, although air would 
be more in accordance with the conditions of practical work. 
The difficulties of igniting and burning a coal sample in a 
current of air, in a confined space, without smoke and soot 
production, are so great, however, that oxygen has been 
generally accepted as the only possible substitute. 

Two methods of its application are in use. Either the 
fuel sample is burned under normal atmospheric pressure 
in a calorimeter of the submerged bell ” type, or the fuel 
is burned under high pressure in the bomb ” type of 
calorimeter. In skilled hands either method gives reHable 
and concoi'dant results, but since the decomposition products 
of coal vary in character with the temperature, the calorific 
values obtained by the bomb are higher than those obtained 
by the bell. 

When using either the bomb or the bell type of calorimeter, 
it is essential to have some protection against temperature 
exchanges between the vessel holding the measured volume 
of water and the outside air. Fig. 47 shows the form used. 
An outer water-jacketed vessel containing a stirrer encloses 
an inner air space, in which the nickel-plated highly polished 
vessel containing the water is supported on three small he.at- 
insulating corks. When in position, the nickel vessel is thus 
surrounded by an air jacket and a water jacket, and if a 
round asbestos board or plate with the necessary openings in 
it for the thermometer, electrical ignition wires and oxygen 
supply tube be employed to close the top of the vessel, the 
temperature exchanges with the outside air will be reduced 
to a minimum. Fig. 47 also shows the mechanical stirrer 
used at the end of the test to obtain a thorough mixture of 
the water in the inner vessel. Electrical ignition is requisite 
with both types of calorimeter. 

A small briquette-or tabloid-mould completes the apparatus 
requircHl for fuel calorimetric work, since if it be attempted 
to burn the fuel in powdered form, it will be found that low 
results are obtained. This deficiency is due to portions of 
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the fuel being blown oh to the metal base of the bell win., a 
t Lrts, and also to the aeh which *»“VO 

and covers the lower layers of fuel as the combus 
approaches completion. This necessity for pij,ssing the fuU 
into small pellets or briquettes extends also to bomb tes -, 
since if the fuel be in powdered form, some portion of i m 



Fig. 44.—The Darling type of Calorimeter. 


thrown against the internal walls of the bomb by the foroo 
of the explosion, and there escapes combustion. 

Bituminous fuels as a rule will form pellets, or briquettes, 
by pressure alone. In cases where sufficient taixy matter 
is not present in the natural fuel, just sufficient of a 1 per 
cent, solution of gum arabic to make the particles of fuel 
adhesive may be employed as “ binder.” For half a gram 
of fuel, three small drops of such a solution are sufficient. 
The pellets, or briquettes, must be heated in the air bath at 
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230° F. least four hours to expel the last traces 

of moisture thus introduced before testing in the calorimeter. 

Two standard forms of the ''bell” and " bomb ” types of 
calorimeter will now be described, but it must be understood 
that many different makes of these two types are in general 
use, and that practically all accurate calorimeters belong 
to one type or the other. Since accuracy in calorimetric 



Fra. 45.'~The Mahler-Donkin Bomb Cover 
and Holder for the Fuel Sample. 


work can be obtained only by attention to small details 
which cannot be given in this chapter, readers who wish 
to make themselves competent in this branch of fuel- 
valuation are referred to the handbook named below for 
more complete and detailed information on the subjects 

The Darling bell form of calorimeter is illustrated in 
Fig. 44, and consists of a glass bell jar closed above by a rubber 

^ “ Fuel, Water and Gas Analysis for Steam Users,” by J. B. C. Kershaw, 
Constable & Co.. London. 2nd Kevised and Enlarged Edition. 1920, 
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cork and provided with a glass flange below, ground quite 
level on its lower side. By the aid of rubber rings, a circular 
brass ring and small milled screws and nuts, the glass bell 
can be firmly fastened down upon a brass suppoit, through 
small holes in the baseplate of which the gases produced by 
the combustion of the fuel have to pass before they can 
escape and bubble up through the water. In order to break 
up the bubbles more completely, a piece of brass gauze may 
be fixed on the bell as shown, or better still, a copper spiral 
may be fixed above the brass base, and all the gases produced 
by the combustion forced to pass up this spiral before tliey 
escape through the water. One of these copper spirals will 
be found of great service in extracting the last traces of heat 
from the waste gases in all calorimeter work. A brass tube 
for leading in the oxygen, and two copper conducting wires 
for ignition purposes, pass through the rubber cork of the 
beU jar. 

The Mahler-Donkin bomb calorimeter is shown in Figs. 45 
and 46. It consists of a massive gun-metal cylinder provided 
with three projecting screwed stud-pins for bolting down the 
cover. This is shown in Fig. 45 supported on a labora¬ 
tory tripod stand. The cover is provided with a milled- 
head screw valve for regulating the inlet of oxygen to the 
cavity inside the bomb. It also possesses an insulated (jon- 
ducting wire, which runs through the cover and termitiaies 
above the brass wire ring used for supporting tiic^ small 
platinum capsule, or crucible, containing the fuel. Thin 
lead wire is used to make a tight joint between the bomb 
proper and its cover, a circular gi*oove in the cylinder top 
having as its counterpart a projecting ring on the xmdorside 
of the cover. 

The bomb is tested up to 1,800 lbs. presHure before it is ■ 
sent out and is plated inside with gold in order to withstand 
the action of the nitric and sulphuric acids produced by tJie 
combustion of the fuel. Fig. 46 shows the bomi) with the 
connection completed to the ignilion apparatus, and ready 
for firing the charge. Twenty to twenty-five ainiosphenss is 
the usual pressure used in these tests—that is, 800 to 375 lbs. 
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It iw a(lviHal)lo, 1 licrc^foi'c, to have a nmall baok-presaure valve 
iuHoi'tod in the. niilled-hoad screw in the bomb cover, in order 
i'O avoid a gre^at loss of gas when disconnecting the oxygen- 
siipply pipe and gauge from the bomb, after filling the same 
wit.h oxygen. 

At this presHui-e the (K>ml)usti()n of the coal is practically 



4 (>.' 1'Ih‘ MrIvIcp Ooukin 'I>omvI), jmkI (Containing 
iwdy for a tawt. 


iiiHtantane<)U8, and the thin platinum wire, used for ignition 
pufj)OHeH will gonerally ho found fused, owing to tho high 
teinporatnre momentarily attained. In order to protect 
the platinum capsule or crucible from the same effect, and 
from the action of the molten slag prodtiocd, it is necessary 
to lin(» it with a thin ashestos hoard, out and shaped to fit 
the (irueihlo, or (‘a))Hule. TJvis hoard must l)e dried and 
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ignited before use iii order to remove a«ll iiicittcr timt might 
vitiate the test results. 

Further details of the method of operating the Mahk'r- 
Donldn and other bomb-type calorimeters/will be found in 
the handbook already referred to. 

As regards the comparative advantages of t he t.wo ty])es 
of calorimeter for regular routine fuel-testing w()r‘k, tile’s boll 
apparatus is less costly to set uj) and maintain in working 
condition, and the glass bell, if carefully used, will outlast 



Fig. 47.'" The Water Jacket and Stirrer for the 
Calorimeter Test. 


two or three bombs with gold or enamelled linings. 'I'lio 
only durable type of bomb is that with a i>latitumi lining, 
and at the present price of platinum the cost of such a bomb 
is prohibitive. Further advantages of the bell tyjK's are that 
the combustion is visible, it being possible to observe its 
progress through small holes cut in the asbestos cover of the 
calorimeter, and that being carried out under only a slight 
jilvs pressure it is more in accordance with the conditions 
obtaining in practical work than the'combustion in the bomb, 
which attains the violence and ra 2 )idity of an explosion. 
The rate of burning the briquettes or pellets in the bell oan, 
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in fact, be brought into exact ratio with the rate of combuH- 
tion in the boiler furnace. A calorific value obtained under 
such conditions is of more practical value than one obtained 
by instantaneous combustion under 400 lbs. to 500 lbs. 
pressure, with the attainment of a temperature at which 
platinum melts. The decomposition products of coal vary 
considerably in composition with the temperature attained 
during their evolution, and it is reasonable to assume that 
the gaseous products evolved in the bomb under the condi¬ 
tions obtaining during a calorimeter test are quite different 
in composition and heat value from those evolved at much 
lower temperatures and under normal pressure. For 
scientific work the bomb is, no doubt, preferable to the bell; 
but for everyday use and for the practical requirements of 
boiler houses and large works the bell type has much in its 
favour. 


Liquid Fuels. 

The methods used for determining the calorific value of 
liquids are similar to those employed for solid fuels. Liquid 
fuels, however, consist chiefly of rich hydrocarbons ; the 
combustion must, therefore, be carried out under pressure 
in the bomb, for if it be attempted in the bell type of calori¬ 
meter soot is produced owing to imperfect combustion. 
In weighing and transferring the liquid fuel to the bomb, 
carriers consisting of small cylindrical blocks of pure celhdoso 
are used, one of these blocks being able to absorb several 
times its own weight of any ordinary fuel oil. The saturated 
block, after being weighed, is burned under the conditions 
and with all the precautions necessary for solid fuel, the only 
difference being that a rather higher pressure is used, in 
order to obtain a greater supply of oxygen gas in the bomb. 
A blank test with the cellulose alone gives the necessary data 
for the calculations. As liquid fuels contain only traces of 
acid-forming elements, no trouble arises from corrosion, and 
a bomb provided with a gold lining will last for some hundreds 
of tests. 

As regards the special precautions necessary to obtain 

M 2 
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correct results when testing liq[uid fuels, it must be pointed 
out that the absorbent cellulose blocks sold for this purpose 
absorb moisture as well as oil, and that it is necessary to dry 
them before use for one or two hours in the air bath at 
212° F. When saturated with heavy oils of high boiling 
point they are also somewhat difficult to ignite, and it is 
advisable to place a little of the dry unsaturated cellulose in 
a loose condition around the platinum ignition coil of wire 
in order to avoid failure of the test from this cause. As 
the cellulose blocks are large in proportion to their weight 
and absorbent capacity, a larger platinum dish will bo 
required than for the tests with solid fuel, and the platinum 
ignition wire should be arranged to hold down the cellulose 
block lest the explosive violence of the combustion blow it 
out of the dish. 


Gaseous Fuels. 

The increasing extent to which gaseous fuels are now 
employed for purposes of power generation, cither directly 
in internal combustion engines or indirectly under steam 
boilers, renders it useful to consider the laboratory methods 
by which such fuels can be tested and their heat value 
gauged. 

The calorific value can of course be determined in the bomb 
calorimeter, but the difficulty of obtaining an accurately 
measured volume of the gas in the bomb without loss, and 
the very small volume that can be accommodated for* each 
test, has led to the design and manufacture of special forms 
of gas calorimeters. These are all based on the same prin¬ 
ciple—namely, that of burning the gas in air under a steirdy 
and uniform pressure in some form of standard burner, and 
of absorbing the heat generated in a vessel through which a 
constant and uniform stream of water is flowing. They are 
thus flow calorimeters,” as opposed to the static condition 
obtaining in the calorimeters used for solid and liquid fuels. 

The chief problems of their design and use arc (1) io obtain 
the required uniformity in the flow of water and gas ; and 
(2) to assure the absorption of the whole of the heat of iiie 
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combustion gases. The thermometers used must be carefully 
calibrated, and most exact measurements of the water and 
gas employed are of course necessary in order to obtain 
reliable results. The standard of measurement for the 
calorific value of gases in this country is the British thermal 
unit, and the resixlts are generally expressed as B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot of gas consumed. In countries where the metric 
system is adopted the results are usually expressed as 
calories per cubic metre, the large (kg.) calorie being 
employed in place of the small (gramme) calorie. To 
convert kg. calories per cubic metre into B.Th.U. per cubic 
foot it is necessary to multiply by 0*1123, while to convert 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot into kg. calories per cubic metre, the 
factor is inverted and becomes 8*898. The calculation of 
the calorific value of the gas is therefore made by multiplying 
the weight of water expressed in kg. (or lb.) flowing through 
the calorimeter in a given period of time by the rise in 
temperature expressed in degrees C. (or F.) and dividing the 
product obtained by the volume of gas burned in the same 
period of time, expressed in cubic metres (or in cubic feet). 
It is customary to measure the water in a graduated cylinder, 
but if great accuracy is required it is better to weigh it. 
In any case the gas volume as measured by a calibrated test- 
meter reading to the hundredth of a cubic foot, must be 
corrected to the standard temperature and pressure. 

Several different forms of gas calorimeter have been 
designed anii-placed on the piarket, but two only will be 
described—the Junker form and its latest modifications, and 
that designed specially by Professor Boys, to suit the needs 
of the London Gas Companies, when they first adopted the 
calorimetric standard for testing in 1909: 

JUNKBE CaLORIMETEB. 

The earlier form of the Junker gas calorimeter suffered 
from several disadvantages, but in its latest form, as now 
used in Germany and America, some of these defects have 
been remedied or modified. Apart from the gas meter and 
pressure regulator which are common accessories to all gas 
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Boys’ Caloeimetek. 

Owing to the general adoption of gas for domestic heating 
and of the incandescent mantle for illuminating piirposes, 
many of the leading gas companies and undertakings in the 
United Kingdom have obtained legal sanction during the 
last few years for the change from the photometric to the 
calorific standard of value, and the Boys’ calorimeter is now 
adopted as the standard instrument for testing the quality 
of the gas supplied to the public in all large towns. The 
instrument consists essentially of ah outer vessel of sheet 
brass, with a central chimney of thick sheet copper. Attached 
to the lid of this vessel is a brass box, which carries the out¬ 
flow pipe and acts as an equalising chamber for the water 
flowing through the calorimeter. The lower or pendant 
portion of the box is kept cool by circulating water, and. is 
connected at its lowest point by a union to six turns or spirals 
of copper pipe, similar to that used for motor-car radiators. 
A helix of copper wire is wound round this pipe and sweated 
on to it, in order to accelerate its action in absorbing the heat 
of the gases. A second pipe and helix of similar form 
surrounds the inner one, and is connected to it at the lower 
end by a union. This second spiral terminates at its upper 
end in a block, to which the inlet water-box and thermometer- 
holder are secured. Between the outer and inner coils which 
carry the water is placed a brattice made of thin sheet brass 
and filled with cork dust. This acts as a heat-insulator 
between the two coils. A cylindrical wall of thin sheet brass 
is secured to the lid, and serves to protect the coils of copper 
pipe, with their surrounding helices of wire, from injury, when 
these are removed from the calorimeter for cleaning purposes. 
The two thermometers for reading the water temperatures, 
and a third which may be added for reading the temperature 
of the outer air, are all near together and at the same level. 
The lid may be turned round into any position relative to the 
gas inlet and condensed water drip that may be convenient 
for observation, and the inlet and outlet water boxes may 
themselves be turned so that their branch tubes point in any 
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direction. Xhe instrument is convenient also in its small 
height, the thermometers being comfortably road when the 
instrument is standing on an ordinary table. 

In order to prevent corrosion of the metal surfaces by the 
continued soaking action of very dilute sulphuric acid and 
dissolved oxygen, the whole of the coil system can bo lifted 
up out of the vessel when the measurements have been made 
and placed in a jar containing a very dilute solution of 
carbonate of soda. 

The water contents of the coil and equalising box of the 
Boys’ instrument are only 300 cc., and of the vessel up to the 
overflow 400 cc. The designer justifies his inversion of the 
usual arrangement of small gas space and large water space 
by stating that the latter leads to irregular outlet tempera¬ 
ture. In his opinion the gases should have sufficient space 
to pass slowly through the calorimeter, while the water 
should be taken rapidly through every channel strictly in 
series with the complete avoidance of parallel flow. The 
small water pipe used in his design, fortified with heat¬ 
collecting ribs or wires, carries sufficient water to abKSorb 
the whole of the heat present in the hot gases. Tcists 
indicate that the form of construction yields variations only 
" of -OP or •02*' C., with a total rise of 24° C., and that in from 
ten to fifteen minutes after lighting up, the calorimeter is 
giving uniform readings. 



CHAPTER XI 


the design and management op furnaces and boilers 

FOR HIGH EFFICIENCIES 

The fundamental requirements of a good boiler are that 
It shall produce a maximum quantity of dry steam with 
the consumption of a minimum amount of fuel, and that it 
sfiall also possess some reserve of steaming power. For 
})ower plants whictt intend to make use of good lump or 
W(dl-graded small coal, the choice lies between the large 
sfioll tyj)e of boiler, such as the Lancashire, the horizontal 
multitubular marine, and the large water-tube boiler. 

'I’ho advantages of the former over the latter types are 
that its much larger water contents contain a big reserve 
of lieat units, and that it can respond to a sudden demand for 
steam without much forcing or loss of pressure. It can also 
b(i used with a hard water supply, with less risk to the 
boiler than the water-tube type, since the cleaning of plates 
from scale is more easily carried out than the cleaning of 
partially stopped-up tubes. 

I he disadvantages of the Lancashire shell type of boiler 
are its water-cooled furnace, which sometimes leads to in¬ 
complete combustion and smoke production with highly 
bituminous fuels, and its poor circulation, which leads to a 
low steam-raising capacity for the volume of water con¬ 
tained. The former disadvantage can be overcome by the 
use of a preheated air supply and artificial draught, while 
the latter defect can be remedied by any of the well known 
devices for displacing the water from those pockets and 
corners where no movement occurs naturally. With these 
improvements in its method of working, the Lancashire 
boiler is one of the most refiable for use with ordinary 
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well-Rcreened slack or coal testing up to ]2'5 or 15 per cent, 
ash. 

It is quite a mistake to supiDOse that bituminous fuel 
testing up to 35 per cent, volatile matter cannot be burned, 
in these boilers without excessive smoke production, for 
with proper regulation of the air supply and some arrange¬ 
ment for admitting secondary preheated air at the bridge 
or through the furnace door, during the period of maximum 
evolution of the hydrocarbon gases, high efficiencies and 
smokeless combustion are possible. There are many of these 
air-regulating devices on the market. 

The Lancashire shell type of boiler, however, is not 
adapted for burning low-gi’ade fuels with high ash contents, 
since these demand some form of brick-lined combustion 
chamber and mechanical ash-handling equipment for their 
satisfactory combustion. The comparatively restricted 
furnace and ash space of the Lancashire boiler is inadequate 
for these additions. When low-grade fuels, either in the 
dust or lump form, are to be burned, therefore, the large 
water-tube boiler must be adopted. 

In large plants where the power demand is considerable 
and a battery of ten to twenty boilers is required, it is the 
wisest course to install boilers of each type, so that the 
plant, regarded as a whole, may possess the special advan¬ 
tages of each. The battery of Lancashire boilers wotild 
thus be fired with the better classes of fuel, either by hand 
or by mechanically operated stokers, and would be relied 
upon to provide the main steam supply and to take any 
bad feed water that came along. The water-tube boilers, 
on the other hand, would be operated with mechanical 
stokers and the poorer classes of fuel, and would provide 
steam for the periods of exceptional activity. 

. In very large plants a Bettington vertical tubular boiler^ 
might also be included, in order to make use of the fine 
coal dust which collects on the floors and ledges of the 
mines. This would only require drying in order to yield a 
fuel of high calorific value, and its removal from under- 

^ See Fig. 22, p. 78, for illustration of this boiler. 
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ground would increase the safety of the operations. The 
dust from a large number of mines would be required, 
however, to Iceep one of these boilers in constant operation, 
and its installation is only suggested where the conditions 
warrant the expenditure. 

As regards the method of gasifying poor fuels, described 
in Chapter I., either type of boiler can be adapted 
for gas-firing, but the form of burner employed must be 
different in the two cases. A long conical luminous flame 
is required in the Lancashire type of boiler and a spread¬ 
ing non-luminous diffused flame in the water-tube boiler. 
The difference is due to the fact that in the former case 
the greater portion of the heat which is transferred to the 
water passes through the plates of the boiler, chiefly by 
direct radiation from the flame itself, while in the latter 
case the brickwork is the chief source of radiated heat. 
With suitable burners and baffling arrangements, however, 
high efficiencies, up to 70 per cent, and over, are attainable 
with gas-heating, and if the Boncourt system of flameless 
combustion be used, still higher efficiencies are possible. 

The DnsiGN and Setting of Boilers. 

The general conditions which must be observed in the 
design and setting of either type of boiler, if high efficiencies 
are to be obtained, are the following : 

{a) I'^he furnace grate and combustion chamber of the 
boiler must be adapted to the physical and chemical charac¬ 
teristics of the fuel to be burned, and the heated gases 
should not be allowed to come into contact with the water- 
cooled plates or tubes before perfect combustion has been 
attained. 

(6) The plates or tubes which are in contact with the 
water on the one side and with the hot gases on the other 
should be of ample superficial area to raise the steam required 
under normal conditions from each boiler, without undue 
forcing of the fires, and the internal design should be such 
that the discovery of any corrosion or cracks may be made 
easy during the periodic inspections. 
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(c) All portions of the heating surfaces exj>osed to radia¬ 
tion or contact with the hot flame and gases should bo 
constantly covered with, water, and the accumulation of 
scale on these surfaces should never be allowed to exceed 
J inch in thickness. 

(d) The circulation of the; water in boilers of the internally- 
fired Lancashire type should be promoted by some meclia- 
nical means at the dead points, notably underneath tlic ash 
boxes. 

(e) The side and end flues of the boiler should be provided 
with mechanical scrapers, in order that flue dust may be 
regularly removed without interfering with the work of 
the boiler. Poor draught, especially when burning low-grade 
fuels, is often caused by the blocking of the flues with dust 
which ought never to have been allowed to accumulate. 
The poorer the fuel the more frequent should be the cleaning 
of the flues. 

(/) In water-tube boilers the arrangement and number 
of the baffles have great effect upon the efficiency, and it is 
a mistake to assume that one fixed arrangement of the 
baffles is the best for all classes of fuel. The experiments of 
Henry Kreisinger and W. T. Ray upon The Adaptation of 
Boiler Furnaces to Available Fuels ” prove that there is 
great scope for improvement in this direction in the majority 
of existing water-tube boilers. This paper appeared in the 
Journal of the, Western Society of Engineers for November, 1913. 

{g) The outer brickwork of the boiler setting should be 
air-tight, since the infiltration of air into the flues through 
faulty bricks and cracked joints not only spoils the draft, 
but leads to large heat losses. It is well to build the outside 
walls with a 3-inch air space enclosed between the two 
thicknesses of brickwork, and to paint or tar the outer wall 
at frequent time intervals, in order to close all cracks and 
joints. In some cases sheets of asbestos or iron plate have 
been built into the wall for the purpose of rendering the 
brickwork air-tight. The boilers at the new Ashley Wt. 
Station, New York, described in Power for October' 9th, 
1917, are an example of good construction in this respect. 
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{h) The exposed portions of the boiler shell and main 
stoain pipes should he covered with a thick layer of some 
good lieat-insulating material, in order to reduce convection 
and radiation losses. The spongy substance obtained by 
blowing air through slag as it solidifies, and known as 
silicatod cotton ” or “slag wool,” is one of the best materials 
for this purpose. The heat lost by radiation from uncovered 
boilers, especially when they are unprotected from atmo- 
sj)heric influences, is far greater than is suspected. 

'!l'he diagram. Fig. 48, shows that under normal good 
conditions nearly one-fourth, or 24 per cent., of the heat of 
the fuel consumed in boiler furnaces is lost either by radiation 
or with the waste gases. It is wise, therefore, to take all 
possible precautions when installing boilers to reduce these 
two items of loss to a minimum. The fuel saved by even a 
5 per cent, reduction of these losses would speedily pay for 
the better material or skill put into this work. 

The methods of checking and controlling the work of 
the boilers will be dealt with in Chapter XII., when the 
losses in the waste gases will be more closely examined. 
It may be stated here, however, that the three essentials 
roq^uired for good combustion and high efficiency in the 
burning of fuel are : (a) a sufficiency but not a great excess 
of air ; (ft) a thorough admixture of this air with the volatile 
hydrocarbon gases produced when the fuel is heated; 
(c) a temperature sufficiently high to cause the ignition and 
complete combustion of this hydrocarbon gas and air 
mixture. 

The poor evaporative results obtained in many steam- 
boiler plants are due to the utter failure to maintain one or 
more of those three conditions of good combustion, and 
this failure is quite as often due to faulty design of the 
furnace and combustion chamber of the boiler as to want of 
skill on the part of the fireman. 

Thus condition (a) demands mechanism or apparatus 
for controlling and regulating the air supply, condition 
(/;) requires moans for mixing the air and volatile hydro¬ 
carbons, and (c) necessitates the provision of combustion 
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(k mauds more air than one which contains only glowing 
coke and cinders. As already stated, many forms of regu¬ 
lating devices have been brought out, but are seldom used ; 
yc-t no hand-fired boiler ought to be allowed to work without 
one or another of these attachments. 

I he best types of furnace for hand-fired boilers are pro¬ 
vided with closed ash pits ; with the mechanical or auto¬ 
matic devices described above for regulating the air-supply ; 
and with means for providing a controlled supply of pre-' 
luxated air at the bridge or end wall of the furnace, for use 


Summery of Losses 



during the periods of maximum evolution of hydrocarbon 
gases. The length of each furnace should not exceed 6 feet 
or its width 3 feet, since this is the limit of size which one 
man can cover with fuel by aid of a shovel in a reasonable 
time. 


Air Leakage should be Guarded against. 

The corners of the grate on each side of the'door should 
bo fitted with nearly straight firebars giving very slight air 
a])ertures between them, since it is in these corners that 
much air leakage into the furnace may ordinarily occur, 
with bad effects ui)on the efficiency. The superficial grate 
ai-ea and dcx3th of fuel bed must be adapted to the fuel 
burned. It is a mistake to assume that the conditions which 
suit one fuel arc also the best for another of different com- 
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position and physical structure. The rate of combustion 
and.depth of fuel bed which will give the best results under 
given conditions of draught can only be ascertained by 
actual trial. The average figures of 15 lb. of fuel per square 
foot of grate area per hour, with a fuel bed 8 inches thick 
and a draught equal to J inch water gauge behind the fire, 
may be widely departed from in practice. 

In small power plants a hand-fired boiler equipped as 
described above, and placed under the charge of a well- 
trained man, can show quite as high efficiencies as any type 
of mechanically operated furnace. It is only where larger 
boiler installations are concerned, or when low-grade fuels 
are to be burned, with the production of large amounts 
of clinker and ash, that mechanical stokers show any 
economic or other advantage. 

Considering now the maintenance of the three essentials 
of good combustion in mechanically operated boiler furnaces, 
it is evident that with a regular and constant fuel feed, and 
no opening of the furnace doors for firing or cleaning pur¬ 
poses, the regulation and control of the air supply becomes 
much simplified. The maintenance of condition (a) of good 
combustion is therefore provided for in all the best-known 
types of mechanical stoker, but conditions (6) and (c) are 
not always observed, especially when burning fuels which 
evolve large amounts of combustible gases. 

Brick-lined combustion chambers which store up heat, 
and assist by radiation in maintaining a high temperature 
in the furnace, are particularly useful in such cases. A 
large amount of heat is absorbed when these gases are being 
evolved from the freshly charged fuel, and unless this can 
be supplied from the furnace walls, the fires are damped 
down every time fresh fuel is spread over them. 

On account of the restricted size of the furnaces and flues, 
the provision of refractory lined combustion chambers is 
not possible in the Lancashire type of boiler. In this respect 
it is at a disadvantage when compared with the water-tube 
and other boilers, possessing an independent fmmace and 
grate. In many instances, however, the combustion chamiber 
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of these boilers (as originally planned and erected) could be 
enlarged with advantage, and the raising of the boiler shells 
and tubes on their supporting framework 18 to 24 inches 
hUvS often led to a considerable increase in the efficiency of 
the boiler. 

As regards the methods for attaining a thorough admixture 
of the air and volatile hydrocarbon gases in mechanically 
operated stoking appliances, steam-jets, hot-air jets, and 
'' baffling ” are the devices employed. 

The use of vsteam-jets is the most popular, but unless 
carefixlly controlled these jets consume much more steam 
than is suspected, and lead also to excessive losses of heat 
in the chimney gases. Steam consumptions of from 4 
to 8 per cent, of the total steam generated are quite common 
with these aids to more perfect combustion. The steam 
also has an erosive action on the jets, so that these are 
continually passing more steam than they were designed for. 

A small pump to provide hot air, and arrangemelits for 
forcing this air under pressure into the combustion chamber 
at selected points, in order to produce whirling and eddying 
effects upon the burning gases, is the better method of aiding 
the chemical changes in the combustion chamber. If this 
plan bo combined with the skilful use of baffles,'’ the 
efficiency of the furnace will be raised to its maximum point. 
As already stated, striking effects can be obtained in some 
cases by altering the number and arrangement of the baffles 
in water-tube boilers. 

The best method of baffling, however, can only be found 
by actual trials with the selected fuel; and no one arrange¬ 
ment of the baffles, will suit all classes of fuel. 

Finally, it may be pointed out with respect to mechanic 
cally operated furnaces that it is a mistake to assume, as is 
often done, that when once the best rate of fuel feed and 
speed of travel of the fuel along the grate has been deter¬ 
mined, for any particular grade of fuel, the boiler can be 
left in charge of common labourers or unskilled men. The 
lesson taught by experience is that mechanical stokers 
demand skilled supervision and management if they are to 
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yield their highest results. The economic gain residtiiig 
from their use lies chiefly in the fact that one skilled operator 
can attend to double or treble the number of boilers he 
could attend to if these were hand-fired. 

The labour costs are therefore considerably reduced, but 
this saving is often balanced by the interest charges on the 
capital represented by, and upkeep charges upon, the 
mechanical portions of the plant. 

In those places and districts, therefore, where there are 
plenty of intelligent men available who can be trained to 
make good firemen, it is perhaps unwise to install mechanical 
stokers, unless the other circumstances of the case render 
their adoption desirable. 

An adequate supply of air has been shown to be an essential 
requisite for good combustion. If this air can be heated 
before entering the boiler furnace or the combustion chamber, 
the temperature attained and efficiency of the steam-raising 
process will be considerably increased. 

The usual method of obtaining the necessary supply of air 
to the furnace and combustion chamber in the past has been 
that of relying upon the chimney which carried away the 
products of combustion. Chimney draught has, however, 
never been entirely satisfactory, even when aided by the 
use of steam-jets ; and in modern boiler plants either forced 
or induced draught apparatus is installed. 

The assumption that chimney or natural draught costs 
nothing is quite fallacious, for not only is the capital outlay 
upon a chimney 150 to 200 feet high considerable, but its 
efficiency for producing draught depends upon the heat of 
the gases which pass up. Thus to produce a suction equal 
to 1 inch on the water gauge at the base of a chimney 150 feet 
high, the temperature of the exit gases must be 600° F., and 
below this limit the draught will fall off considerably. ’ But 
with the exit gases at 600° F., the heat lost wiU amount to 
between 17 and 33 per cent, of the fuel burned, the 33 per 
cent, loss corresponding to 6 per cent. COj in the exit gases. 
The cost of chimney or natural draught with fuel at 15s. per 
ton, therefore, varies from 2s. 6|d. up to 4s. ll^d j)er ton of 
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fuel consumed, over and above the interest and upkeep 
charges for the chimney. 

Where new equipment is being installed, fan draught is 
in all cases the more economical and eflficient; for not only 
can the fan be run at the speed best suited to the fuel being 
burned, but the draught can be altered according to the load 
on the boilers. With fans, also, the heat can be abstracted 
from the exit gases to the lowest possible limit without any 
fear of decreasing the draught, and the preheating of the air 
supply becomes a much more practicable and efficient 
proposition. 

As regards the choice between the two systems of forced ” 
and ^'induced” draught, each method has its advantages, 
and the local conditions must be studied carefully in each 
case before deciding which to install. If the fan is placed 
behind the boilers at the foot of the chimney ; that is, if the 
induced draught system be used, the heat losses by air 
leakage through the brickwork of the boilers and damper 
holes may be as high as with chimney draught, unless great 
care is taken to make the boiler and flue brickwork air-tight. 
For this reason, the ''forced ’’-draught system is preferred 
by many engineers. In this case, if leakage occurs, the 
pressure is from within ; and the smoke or flame that 
escapes from the crack calls attention to the loss at once. 

As regards the draught required to burn ordinary lump 
coal or a well-screened slack, 0-33 inch on the water gauge 
should be registered behind the bridge wall of the boiler 
furnace and 0-45 inch in the main flue behind the boiler, 
with either natural or induced draught. It is advisable to 
be able to increase these pulls up to 0*50 and 0-70 inch 
respectively, when circumstances require it. 

A fixed-draught gauge, with the face dial marked in tenths 
of an inch, ought to be attached to every boiler furnace, so 
that the firemen may be able to judge of the pull on the fur¬ 
naces and state of their fires without opening the furnace 
doors. Similar draught gauges should also communicate 
with the main flues and the base of the chimney, in order that 
the engineer in charge may be kept informed as to the state 
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of the draught on the whole steam-raising plant, With 
forced draught apparatus the need for gauges is just as 
urgent, but the places where they are installed must be 
altered to suit the system. 

Advantages of Fan-Deaught. 

The folloAving extract from a paper on “ Fuel Economy,” 
read by the writer, in conjunction with W. H. Booth, before 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers in London, sum¬ 
marises the advantages of fan-draught:— 

“ Fan-draught must, therefore, be considered in the light 
of enabling an economy in chimney construction to be 
effected, and full use made of feed-heating apparatus. It is 
also useful as enabling boilers to be forced to rapid steam 
production, and presents itself as a safeguard against sudden 
load in lighting stations, and as a means of surmounting the 
load peak without excessive boiler plant. Fan-draught is 
thus useful as a means of reducing capital expenditure on 
chimneys and boilers, by promoting the rate of combustion 
of fuel at higher rates per unit of grate area. It enables the 
thickness of the fire to be regulated in better accordance with 
the fuel size and generally promotes elasticity. It is also 
useful in enabhng the hot gases to be compelled to pass over 
aU the heating surface, and baffles may be introduced that 
would otherwise be too great a hindrance. Its economy in 
other cases appears to demand the fullest practicable reduc¬ 
tion of the calories in the exhaust gases by feed-water 
heaters, which in large stations may well be in two stages, 
and perhaps by air heaters for furnace supply.” 

The object of burning fuel under steam boilers is to pro¬ 
duce “ steam.” The boiler itself, therefore, should be 
restricted as far as possible to this purpose, and it should not 
be used for purifying the water, or for preheating the water 
up to boiling temperature—both of which operations can be 
more efficiently carried out in other and specially designed 
forms of apparatus. 

Fig. 50 shows, in the form of a diagram, the heat units 
absorbed in raising 1 lb. of solid steel and 1 lb. of water 
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respectively from the absolute zero of temperatme (—273° C. 
QY —460° F.) up to 940° F. At 212° F. a great absorption of 
heat occurs in the case of water, without any corresponding 
rise in temperature ; and it is the great absorption of heat at 
this point which renders steam-raising different from many 
other processes of heat transfer. The vertical scale of the 
diagram represents the temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, 



while the horizontal scale represents the heat absorbed in 
British thermal units. 

In the case of steel the heat absorption is indicated by a 
straight and^ continuous line (AK), and less than 200 heat 
units are recjuired to raise the temperature from the absolute 
zero up to 940° F. The heat absorption curve for water, on 
the other hand, shows that nearly ks many heat units are 
required to raise it from the melting point of ice up to its 
boiling point (indicated by the line CD), and that at this 
temperature there is the disappearance of 966 heat units 
(indicated by the horizontal line DE) before any further 
increase in temperature occurs. These heat units in fact 
represent the energy required to convert the 1 lb. of water 
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at 212° F. into 1 lb. of steam at 212° F., and are called the 
“ latent heat ” of steam. 

From this point onward the temperature of the steam 
increases faster than that of the water for a given number of 
heat units, since 250 B.Th.U. suffice to raise 1 lb. of steam 
from 212° F. to 940° F. (see line EF in diagram). The dotted 
lines BG and DH show the direction the heat absorption 
lines would have taken had there been no internal molecular 
work required when the ice changed into water, and the 
water "into steam, at the points B and D respectively in the 
temperature curve of the diagram. 

The lesson of this diagram is that 1,300 B.Th.U. are 
required to change 1 lb. of ice at 32° F. into steam at 600° F., 
or more than six times that required to raise 1 lb. of solid 
steel to the same temperature, and that had there been no 
change of state'in the case of ice and water, this amount of 
heat would have produced a final temperature of over 
2,600° F. 

Conversely, the heat absorption of the water at this tem¬ 
perature, 212° F., is exceptionally great, and the rate of the 
transfer of heat through the boiler plates is at its maximum. 

In order to obtain the highest efficiency from steam boilers, 
therefore—that is, the greatest rate of heat transfer—the 
boilers should be fed with water at or near the boiling point, 
and the preliminary heating of this water should take place 
in accessory apparatus, such as feed-water heaters and 
economisers, using low temperature and other forms 
of waste heat which are inapplicable for steam-raising 
purposes. 

Working under these conditions, with clean boiler plates, 
there is a wide margin for obtaining much higher evaporative 
results from steam boileis than are at present customary, 
without any loss of efficiency, since the danger of over¬ 
heating the plates or tubes under these cjonditions of work is 
almost negligible. 

The following extract from Bulletin 18 of the Bureau of 
Mines The Transmission of Heat into Steam Boilers,” by 
Henry Kreisinger and W. T. Ray) proves that this opinion 
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is supported by the most advanced scientific workers on this 
subject in the United States :— 

“ The results of the investigations described in this report 
indicate that the conductivity of the heating plates of steam 
boilers is so high that the present steaming capacities can be 
tripled or quadrupled by forcing over the heating surfaces 
three or four times the weight of gases now passed over 
them. With well-designed mechanical-draught apparatus this 
greater weight of gases can be forced through the boilers at a 
small operating cost. It is possible to increase the capacity 
of many of the present boilers in this way without reducing 
their efficiency much ; in fact, by a proper arrangement of 
the heating surfaces, the efficiency can be made higher than 
the present rating. The efficiency of any boiler can be 
increased by arranging its heating surfaces in series with 
respect to the path of hot gases. New boilers of high effi¬ 
ciency can be constructed by making the cross-section of the 
gas passages small in comparison with the length.” 

Finally, the steam produced by the boiler should be super¬ 
heated, in order to minimise the heat losses due to radiation 
during its passage through the steam pipes to the point where 
it is used, and also to insure that dry steam arrives in the 
engine cylinder or turbine drum, rather than a kind of 
Scotch mist, which too often has to do duty for steam in 
small power plants. 

Limits of space will not permit the various types of feed- 
water heaters and economisers or superheaters to be dis¬ 
cussed ; but no up-to-date steam-raising plant can afford to 
be without these essential accessories to economical steam 
production. 

To summarise, however, what has been said—the produc¬ 
tion of steam from water should be carried out in several 
stages, beginning with the raising of the temperature of the 
purified feed water to 100° F. by aid of exhaust steam. This 
warm water is then passed through one or more series of 
economiser tubes worked on the counter-current principle, 
and heated by the waste gases from the boiler. If still below 
the boiler temperature, the last degrees of heat are added. 
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either by the use of live steam or by passing the feed water 
through the control apparatus which protects the super¬ 
heaters from the direct heat of the furnace. The water then 
enters the boiler at the critical temperature and is at once 
ready for the absorption of the latent heat which converts 
it into steam. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE CONTROL OF THE COMBUSTION PROCESS AND THE USE 
OF AUTOMATIC GAS-TESTING APPARATUS 

The waste gases passing away from boiler plants carry 
with them a large proportion (from one-third to one-fourth) 
of the heat of the original fuel, and if high efficiencies are to 
be attained for the whole power plant, it is imperative that 
the heat losses with these gases should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

This reduction can be attained in three directions : 
(1) By cutting down the volume of the waste gases—^that 
is, by working with a minimum excess of air. (2) By 
reducing the temperature of the gases by a skilful use of 
economisers and other forms of low-temperature heat- 
abstraction apparatus. (3) By substituting artificial for 
natural draught, and thus obviating the necessity of passing 
hot gases into the chimney shaft. 

As regards the total amount of the heat losses through 
the exhaust steam and waste gases in a modern power plant, 
Pig. 51 is a diagram showing the whole of these losses. The 
large proportion of the heat which passes away in the waste 
gases and in the exhaust steam is at once apparent. In the 
case illustrated in Pig. 51, only 14*4 per cent, of the original 
heat value of the fuel is represented in the effective horse¬ 
power of the engines, over 80 per cent, of the heat energy 
of the fuel having been lost with the waste gases from the 
boilers and with the exhaust steam. As already stated the 
heat of the exhaust steam can be most satisfactorily 
recovered by using it for the preliminary heating of the 
feed water for the boilers, and with well-planned and well- 
managed apparatus over 90 per cent, of this lieat can be 
reclaimed. 
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The problem of the recovery of the heat of the waste gases 
is not so simple, since it is not possible, owing to the impuri¬ 
ties which they carry, to abstract their heat by direct contact 
with the water intended for the feed. The usual plan is to 
abstract the heat by the aid of economisers—that is, a series 
of pipes placed in a special chamber at the rear of the boilers, 
through which the gases pass on their way to the chimney. 
As usually operated, .the economiser system is capable of 
much improvement. Not only is the counter-current 
system of operating the flow of water and hot gases usually 
ignored, but the economiser tubes are not kept sufficiently 


Chimney 

Gases 



clean, either outside or inside, to yield their highest efficiency. 
The number of tubes also is never sufficiently great to 
abstract all the heat of the gases, for the temperature at 
which the gases are allowed to escape to the chimney is 
usually between 550 and 650° F., whereas with better 
equipment and management this might be reduced to 
250° F. Below this point the moisture contained in the 
gases would condense on the economiser pipes and would 
cause trouble owing to its acid constituents. But in time 
it is possible that even this difficulty will be surmounted, 
and that the whole of the heat contained in the exit gases 
from the boilers may be utilised. 

Table I. shows how rapidly the heat losses in the waste 
gases increase with their dilution, foj while at 12 per cent. 
CO 2 , and 600° F. the loss is 17-1 per cent., at 8 per cent. COg, 
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the same temperature, the loss is 25 per cent.; and at 
^ per cent. COo, 39*3 per cent, of the total fuel used is 
lOHt. 

TVele I. —Percentages of Fuel wasted by Heat carried away 
by Exit Oases at various Temperatures and Percentages 

OF CO2. 

PerecntageH of OO 2 . 


Temperature. 



4 per 

6 per 

8 per 

1 10 per 

12 per ' 

14 per 


cent. 

cent. 1 

cent. 

1 cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

'100° F. . 

32*4 

21*8 

16*4 

13*4 

11*4 

9*8 

500° F. . 

40*5 

27*3 

20*8 

16*8 

14*2 

12*3 

()<)()° F. . 

48*6 

32*8 

24*9 

20*2 

17*1 

14*8 


Adapted from Table III. in Appendix, “Smoke Prevention and Fuel 
l£lconomy,” by Booth and Kershaw. 

Turning now to the consideration of the customary 
methods of controlling the heat losses of the waste gases, 
temperature and chemical tests ought to be carried out 
regularly by the engineer or chemist in charge of the steam- 
raising plant. The temperature of the waste gases ought 
to be noted and recorded at frequent intervals—(1) at the 
exit from each boiler into the main flue, (2) at the inlet and 
exit of the economisers, and (3) at the base of the chimney. 
l?crmanent and fixed thermometers may be placed at these 
j>oints, or holes may be provided with 30-inch lengths of 
11-inch wrought-iron pipe, the flanged top of which is kept 
closed with a tight-fitting wooden plug when it is not being 
used for making a test. Mercury thermometers filled with 
nitrogen are reliable for temperatures up to 1,000° F., but 
they must be mounted in a suitable carrier and must be left 
iri the path of the flue gases long enough to attain the gas 
tomj^erature—^that is, ten or fifteen minutes, according to the 
thickness of the metal case surrounding the thermometer bulb. 

The only point where the temperature of the gases may 
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exceed the limit named above, as measurable by a mercury 
thermometer, is at the exit from each boiler into the main 
flue. But if the temperature here registers over 900° F., it 
means that the boiler is dirty and badly scaled, and the 
sooner it is put out of use the better for the efficiency of the 
plant. The following are the temperatures which should be 
maintained in a well-managed plant : Temperature at exit 
from boilers into main flue, 650° F. ; temperature at exit 
from economisers, 350° F. ; temperature at base of chimney, 
300° F. 

As already stated, with forced or induced draught the 
temperature of the gases that issue from the economisers 
may be reduced to the point at which condensation of the 
moisture commences to occur. 

Concerning the chemical tests which are necessary to 
determine the air excess and air-leakage of the boilers, it is 
obvious that only when these are made regularly, and the 
records are studied by some competent person, can exact 
knowledge be obtained of the efficiency or otherwise of the 
firemen and furnaces. The waste gases contain carbon 
dioxide, moisture, nitrogen and unconsumed oxygen as 
regular constituents ; and the percentages of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen respectively are the figures which enable one to 
say with what excess of air the combustion process is being 
maintained. If it were possible to obtain good combustion 
of bituminous coal with the theoretical amount of air, the 
exit gases would contain 19'| to 19 per cent, of CO 2 and no 
free oxygen, and 12 lbs. of dry air would be required to burn 
1 lb. of coal. Since it is impossible to obtain good combus¬ 
tion of solid fuel with only the theoretical amount of air 
passing through the furnace, an excess of air is necessary, 
but the amount of this excess should not exceed 50 to 75 per 
cent, (corresponding to 12*6 and 10*9 per cent, of CO 2 
respectively). 

Tests showing percentages of COg below the latter figure 
indicate that much more air is being passed through the 
furnaces than is required, and since all this air has to be 
raised to the combustion temperature (say 2,500° F.), and 
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carries off sonu‘ ])ortiou of heat to the chimney, it is evident 
that th(‘. smaller th(‘< excess the better. 

A OO^ test showing 10 to 13 per cent, is therefore the 
best for obtaining high efficiency from the boilers. Above 
13 per (iont. of (JO 2 there is grave danger of allowing carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbon gases to escape imconsumed with 
the exit gases, and it is nnwise 
to attem‘|)t to rednee the 
excess of air below the 50 per 
cent, margin represented by 
12-9 per cent. (J() 2 . Where 
attemj)ts are being made, how¬ 
ever, to reach a still higher 
efficiency, it is necessary to 
test the exit gases regularly 
for (iarbon monoxide and for 
methane, as well as for carbon 
dioxide and oxygen, and this 
demands a more complicated 
form of gas-testing apparatus. 

A small form of the well- 
ktiown Orsat gas - testing 
apparatxiH, which can bo carried 
about the boiler plant, is shown 
in ’Fig. 52, and with the aid 
of this apparatus tests of the 
carbon dioxide and oxygen 
contents of the waste gases 
can be very quickly obtained. 

The metliods of use will be 
found described very fully in 
the handbook referred to 
below. ^ 

With tlic aid of the figures for the percentage of CO 2 and 
oxygon in the waste gases obtained by this apparatus, the 
presence or absence of carbon monoxide and other combus- 

^ " Fuel Water and (las Analysis for Steam Users.” ConHtal)le & Co. 2nd 
Bovrised and Enlarged Edition, 1920. 



Fin. 52.- Portable form of (^^as- 
testing Apparatus. 
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tible gases can be ascertained by the following method of 
calculation. 

Air contains 79 per cent, nitrogen and 20*8 per cent, 
oxygen, by volume. When burning a bituminous fuel of 
average quality, yielding 35 per cent, volatile matter on 
heating, about 1*8 per cent, of the oxygen of the air will be 
required to complete the combustion of the hydrogen 
contained in the coal, and therefore the air that remains 
will contain only 19 per cent, of free oxygen. 

The tests for carbon dioxide and for oxygen when added 
together ought therefore to total 19 per cent. ; and if there 
is a continued deficiency in the tests when dealt with in this 
manner, it indicates that carbon monoxide or hydrocarbon 
gases are also present in the exit gases. When burning coke 
or anthracite fuels which contain only a small percentage of 
hydrogen and volatile hydrocarbons, this disappearance of 
oxygen does not occur. The CO 2 and oxygen tests of the 
waste gases, in such cases, when added together should equal 
the original oxygen content of the air, namely, 20*8 per 
cent. 

In those power-plants where a large number of boilers 
are installed it will be found advisable to have one or two 
automatic COg recorders in use, for it is useful to be able to 
obtain a continuous record of the CO 2 contents of the gases 
from any particular boiler that appears to bo working badly, 
in addition to the tests of snap-samples of the gas obtained 
with the small Orsat apparatus. 

Automatic Recobders. 

It is now about fifteen years since automatic CO 2 recorders 
first made their appearance. For a time they enjoyed great 
popularity, and they were to be found in all boiler-houses 
where the engineers prided themselves upon being alive and 
up-to-date. The diflfioulties met with in keeping the 
apparatus in good working order, however, were considerable, 
and as they failed to satisfy the demands made upon them, 
they were discarded by many engineers who at first were 
most loud in their praise. Their failure was due not so much 
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to dcfcctH in the apparatus, though no doubt some of them 
were unnecessarily complicated, as to defects in their instal¬ 
lation and in theix* methods of use. In the first place, the 
pipe connections between the automatic gas-testing apparatus 
and the boiler flues were made too long and had too many 
joints, with the result that air-leakage occurred, and in some 
cases the i)ipes corroded up. Another common cause of 
failure^was the blocking of the filter used to remove the soot 
and moisture from the gases before they were tested ; but 
the most general cause was the placing of the apparatus in 
charge of an engineer or stoker who had had no previous 
training or experience in the care of delicate mechanism or 
glass apparatus. 

To deal with these causes of trouble in order—^the con¬ 
necting pipe from the recorder to the individual boiler flues 
should never exceed 30 feet in length, and should be con¬ 
structed, not of iron or lead, but of 6-feet lengths of glass¬ 
tubing, I inch in external diameter, joined together with 
couplings of the best red rubber, wired on. The joints will 
require attention, but if good rubber be used they will last 
six months or more, and they should be renewed at once when 
the rubber begins to crack. At each branch to a boiler or 
to the main flue a glass stopcock and T-piece must be inserted 
in the line, with the longer leg pointing vertically downwards. 
The tube that actually passes into the flue is attached to this 
Jog, and must be of f inch external diameter hard potash 
glass, in order to withstand temperatures up to 800° C. 
without softening or melting. These dependent tubes, 
where they pass through the brickwork of the boiler setting, 
should be protected by flanged iron-guard tubes f inch or 
1 inch diameter, and should be fixed firmly in these with the 
aid of cork bungs. The glass stopcocks must be regularly 
cleaned and greased, and once a week the tightness of the 
whole system of connecting-tubes must be tested by closing 
all the stopcocks and working the water jet air-pump until 
a vacuum of 8 inches, as registered by a gauge connected to 
the line near the pump, is attained. Should this be impossible 
tke leakage that destroys the vacuum must be sought for 
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and stopped. At frecpient intervals the dependent tubes 
that pass into the flues, and tl\e main length of connecting 
tube, must be freed from internal soot and dust by the aid 
of low-pressure steam, or by flushing with ^oarm ivater, the 
hard glass tubes being withdrawn from the flues and cooled 
before this treatment is carried out. 

It is advisable to have a recorder installed for every six 
boilers, and to be able to connect this as desired to the flue 
from either the right or left-hand boiler fire (in the case of 
Lancashire boilers), and to the main flue behind each boiler. 
This gives a maximum of eighteen connections on any one 
line. The cabin or cupboard in which the apparatus is 
installed should be placed centrally, so that three of the 
boilers are on one side of it and three on the other. The 
tubes should be laid with a fall away from the central con¬ 
nection to the recorder, in order that the moisture which 
condenses in the line may be removed by opening the end 
stopcock of each branch. 

The soot-filter may be constructed of sheet lead (although 
a glass one constructed on the laboratory desiccator prin¬ 
ciple would be better), and should be placed close to the 
recorder, so that there is only one on each connecting line, 
and this can then be kept under constant observation. It 
must be of the circular flat -shallow type, which gives a 
large filtration area with a small cubical capacity, so that 
there is less ‘'lag ” in the test records. The joint between 
the two halves of the filter is made with a rubber gasket ring, 
and two external rings of hard lead or iron provided with 
bolts and thumbscrews. Glass-wool or asbestos-felt sup¬ 
ported on wire gauze is used as the filtering medium ; this 
must be removed and renewed daily or oftener, according to 
the amount of soot contained in the waste gases. The 
advantage of placing the filter close to the recorder is that 
only the gas actually tested is passed through it, whereas 
if it be placed upon the main connecting line all the gas 
withdrawn by the pump from the flues will pass through it, 
and it will require cleaning much more frequently. 

When an ejector type of water pump is used to abstract 
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the gius from Iho flues it is advisable to provide a separate 
wa,le.-,supi)]y tank fitted with a filtering attachment to 
retain lino particles of grit and other matter which might 
sl.o]) up the jot of the air-pump and cause it to stop working. 
A stcauly pressure or head of water is also required, in order 
to obtain satisfactory operation with this type of pump. 
'I'his is most easily arranged for by instaUing a separate 
sujiply cistern with a floating ball-tap and lead run-off 
liipe. 

Auf.oiuatic recording apparatus falls into two broad 
classes, according as the percentage of carbon dioxidle gas 
is mc-asured by direct absorption in caustic potash, or some 
pliysical characteristic of the gas that is a criterion of the 
C();j contents is observed and measured. 

It is not the author’s purpose to describe the various types 
ol (/Oy lecoiders in this chapter—and readers desirous of 
obtaining more information on this subject must refer to 
(ilu^ larger handbook (see p. 159). 

Fnough has been said, however, to indicate the great 
importance of regular and systematic chemical examination 
of 1 Iu‘ waste gases in boiler plants, and to urge that the care 
of any automatic testing instruments installed should be 
lilact'd in the hands of specially trained men, and not left 
to the charge of ordinary stokers or shift-engineers, who 
may happen to have a few spare minutes available, or may 
volunteer for the job. Many past failures with such instru- 
numts in the boiler-house are undoubtedly attributable to 
the neglect of this latter precaution ; and some engineers 
hav(^ made the same mistake with these machines that 
they made at first with mechanical stokers, and have 
imagined that as fhey were automatic in action they did 
not require skilled attention. The lesson of experience, 
however, is that automatic apparatus of all kinds demands 
a well-trained and intelligent man to look after it and to 
keep it in order; and that the most certain way of asking 
for trouble in the boiler-house is to place insufficiently 
trained men in charge of mechanical stokers and carbon 
dioxide recording apparatus. When this lesson has been 
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thoroughly learned by chief engineers the automatic types 
of recorder will once more come into favour, for with intelli¬ 
gent and skilled attention they can be of the greatest service 
in maintaining the conditions requisite for high efficiency 
in the combustion of low grade fuels under steam boilers. 
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difficulties of keeping in 
order, 190, 191 
number of 1)oilers to each 
apparatus, 192 
pipe-connections, planning 
of, 191 

skilled attention for, 193 
soot filter, design of, 1’91, 
192 

suction pump for, 193 
value of, 190 
economisers: 

purpose and advantages of, 
186 

improvements of, 186 
excess of air, necessity of 
reducing, 185 

heat losses, conditions for 
reduction of, 185, 186 
waste gases, 

carbon-dioxide as index of 
excess air, 188, 189 
carbon-monoxide in, 189, 
190 

chemical composition, 188 
fuel-equivalent of heat lost 
with, 187 

heat carried away with, 185, 
187 

Orsat gas-testing apparatus, 
189 , 

oxygen in, 189 
temperature of, 187, 188 
temperature, measurements 
of, 187, 188 

thermometers for taking 
temperature of, 187 
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Culm and wasliery-waste : 

Bettington boiler for burning, 
77, 79, 80 

boilers and furnaces at Hauto, 
Pa., 82, 84 

cbain-grate stokers for burn¬ 
ing, 87, 88 

cbemical and calorific tests of, 
81, 88 

classification of, 82, 89, 90 
early types of furnace for 
combustion of, 77 
forced draught for, 89, 90, 93, 
99 

gasification of, 91, 92, 93 
modern methods of treating 
dumps of, 81 

physical properties of, 82, 86, 
89 

power derived from, 85, 86 
steam-raising value of, 79, 80, 
88, 89, 90 

underfeed-stokers for, 86 

Dumps, growth of, at collieries, 
76 

Flameless combustion, 171 
Fuel conservation, 2, 9 
Fuel sampling : 

bulk, rules for sampling coal 
in, 141 

cargoes, rules for sampling, 142 
conditions of fair sampling, 
140, 145 

cost of sampling, 140 
crushing fuel samples, 142, 143 
hand-crushing of samples, 143 
Konrick mill for grinding, 145, 

146 

large deliveries, rules for sam¬ 
pling, 141 

lignite, preparing samples of, 

147 

liquid fuels, methods of sam¬ 
pling, 147, 148 
marking fuel samples, 145 
mechanical crushers for 
samples, 143, 144 
mixing and grinding the final 
sample, 146 

peat, preparing samples of, 147 
pitch, methods of sampling, 

148 

reducing samples to smaller 
bulk, 142, 143, 145 


I Fuel sampling— continued. 

I relative size of sample and b ulk 

delivery, 143 

I skill needed for, 139, 140, 145, 

' 150 

tar, methods of sampling, 148 
waggons, rules for sampling, 
142 

wet samples, methods of treat¬ 
ing, 145 

wood, preparing samples of, 
147 

I Furnaces and boilers, choice and 
management of : 
air leakage, prevention of, 175, 
179 

air pump, use of, for mixing 
gases, 177 

air regulating devices, 170, 

. 173, 174, 175 
baffles for, 177 
balanced draught, 174 
Bettington boiler for dust-fuel, 
77, 129, 170 

Boncourt system of heating by 
gas, 171 

chimney draught, cost of, 178 
circulation devices, 169, 172, 
177 

closed ash pits, 175 
combustion chambers, purpose 
and size of, 174, 176,- 177 
conditions required for good 
combustion, 173, 177 
depth of fuel bed, 176 
design and settling%>f boilers, 
171 

draught-gauge, value of, 179 
draught-measurement, 179 
economisers, necessity of, 183 
fan-draught, 178, 179, 180, 183 
feed-water heaters, necessity 
of, 183 

fiue-dxist, mechanical removal 
of, 172 

forced-draught, 178, 179 
fuel-consumption per square 
foot of grate area, 176, 180 
gas-firing for boilers, 171 
hand-fired furnaces, 174, 175, 
176 

heat-absorption by water in 
boiler, 181, 182, 184 
heat-insulation, 172, 173, 176 
heat-losses by waste gases, 
173 
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Furnaces, &c. -continued. 

lioat liraiisEer in boilers, condi- 
. tioiis oi:, 182, 183 

edicicMicics, conditions re¬ 
quired tor, 169, 173, 174, 
175, 177, 182, 183, 184 
indueed-dranglit, 178, 179 
IjaiU'-asliirci boilers, advantage 
and disadvantages of, 169 
170, 171, 176 

latcuit beat of water and steam, 
182 

me(diauical stokers, 170, 176, 
177, 183 

natural cbitrmey draught, de- 
feels of, 178 ‘ 

preheated air supply, 169, 170, 
175, 176 

radiati<m losses from boilers, 
173 

naiuirenients of a good boiler, 

169, 174, 175, 180 
secondary air for combustion, 

r(^guIatioii of, 170, 173, 174 
slag-wool for insulation, 173 
smoko prevention, 170, 173 
stcuxming capacities of boilers, 
increase of, 183 
steam jets for mixing gases, 177 
Hup(‘rh(^ating, advantages of, 
183 

wastes gases, lieat losses by, 173 
water-tube boilers, advantages 
and disadvantages of, 169, 

170, 171, 177, 

(fARBAUE. Towns’ refuse. 
Gas producers for low-grade 
finds: 

down-draught producers, 56 
tHiccmtric grates for, 6 
Erhardt and Schrner typd of, 91 
genera.1 cdiaracteristics of, 5, 
91, 93 

liigh-presHure types of, 6 
Kerpely type of, 6, 73, 93 
PiiitBch type of, 6 
Rehmarui typo of, 6 
Ikios typo ol‘, 6, 74 
xip-draiight producers, 56 
Gases, use of waste gases for 
steam generation, 124 

Labobatort tests of fuel : 

\ approximate analysis of, 148, 
150, 155 


Laboratory tests, &c.—eo yit inued. 
ash in, 148, 149, 150 
ash, determination of, 157 
back-pressure valve for bomb- 
calorimeter, 161 
bell type of calorimeter, 157, 

159, 160, 162 

bomb type of calorimeter, 157, 

160, 161, 162 

Boys’ gas calorimeter, 167, 
168 

briquette mould for calori¬ 
metric work, 157, 158 
British thermal unit, definition 
of, 156 

calorimeter, tests with, 149, 

156 

calorie, definition of, 156 
cellulose blocks, for use with 
liquid fuels, 163, 164 
coke, determination of, 150, 
152, 153, 154, 155 
composition of fuel, 148 
conversion data for B.Th.U., 
165 

Darling’s form of calorimeter, 
159, 160 

elementary analysis of fuels, 
148 

fixed carbon, determination of, 
152, 153, 154 

gaseous fuels, calorimeter for, 
164 

graphite, origin of in coke tests 
of fuel, 153, 154 
Junker’s calorimeter for gases, 
165, 166 

liquid fuels, calorific value of, 
163 

Mahler-Donkin bomb - calori¬ 
meter, 160, 161, 162 
moisture in fuels, 148 
moisture, determination of, 
149, 150 

oxygen for calorimetric work, 

157 

platinum crucible for fuel 
tests, 152 

platinum dish, protection of, in 
calorimetric work, 161 
thermometers for calorimetric 
work, 156 

volatile matter in fuels, 150 
volatile matter, determination 
of, 152, 153, 154, 155 
Lancashire boilers, 169, 170 
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Lignite (brown coal): 
air-dried lignite, 

difficulties in burning, 41, 42 
efficiency of, for steam- 
raising, 41, 42 
furnaces and grates for, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 43 
area of deposits of, 37 
briquetting, 

cost of, at Horren, 46 
deyelopments of industry at 
Horren, 44 

developments in CJ.S.A., 47 
methods and machinery for, 
44 

tests of briquettes, 47, 50 
chemical and physical proper¬ 
ties of, 37, 41, 48 
distillation, 

ammonia, yields of, 47, 49 
coke from, 49 

composition of gas, 47," 50, 
52 

oil, yield of, 48, 49 
retorts for, 49 
gasification, 

non-recovery of by-products, 
51 

small plants for, 52 
tests made at Grand Forks, 
50 

yields of gas by, 52 
Low-grade fuels: 
bagasse, 52 

coke and coke-breeze, 6, 58 
culm and pit refuse, 6,76 
definition of, 4, 89, 92 
garbage, 95 

gasification of, 5, 89, 92 
lignite, 6, 37 

methods of burning, 4, 89, .92 
peat, 6, 11 
pitch, 112 
’ towns’ refuse, 95 
waste gases, 124 
wood refuse, 54 

Peat : 
briquettes, 

boiler furnaces and grates 
for, 18, 21 

cost of steam-raising with, 
19 

dredgers for peat bogs, 16 
dredgers, power required by, 
29 


Te.&t—continued. 

briquettes— continued. 

machine - made briquettes, 
14, 15, 16 

power generation from, 15 
pulping machines, 17 
Wiesmoor bog and power 
station, 15, 16 
carbonising, 

dry carbonising by Jobson 
process, 22 

dry carbonising by Ziegler 
process, 22, 23 
general principles of, 21 
wet carbonising, 22, 24 
wet carbonising by Eken- 
berg process, 24 
wet carbonising by G'alaino’ 
process, 25 

future developments, lines of, 
35, 36 
gasifying, 

ammonia, recovery by, 32, 
33, 34 ‘ ‘ ' 

composition of gas, 27, 30, 
33 

cost of power by, 28, 31, 33 
I double combustion zoiu^ 
producers, 26 
plant at Skabersjo, 28 
plant at Visby, 29 
tar, difficulties caused by, 
31 

tests of peat in gas pro¬ 
ducers, 20, 27 

natural deposits and cliarai'- 
teristics, 
analyses, 13 

area and extent of peat bogs, 
11 

calorific value of, 14, 18 
chemical changes during for¬ 
mation, 13 

composition and constitu¬ 
tion, 12 
hydrogen, 21 
origin of moisture, 13 
volatile matter, 13 

powdered peat, 
cost of preparing, 34 
efficiency of, 35 
Pitch : 

calorific value of, 113, 114, 
115 

chemical and physical pro¬ 
perties of, 113, 114, U5 
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Pit ell-" -- Gontin u ed. 

combustion, difficulties of, 115, 
120 

conditions required for com¬ 
bustion of, 116 ^ 

creosote, use of mixtures of 
pitch and, 118, 121, 122 
exports of, before the War, 113 
fall in price of, 112 
future progress in utilisation 
of, 122 

Nicol’s type of fire-bar for 
burning, 116, 117 
production of, in tar-dis- 
tillation plants, 112, 114,120 
transport of, 120 
use of, as a liquid fuel, 118, 
120, 121 

use of, for internal combustion 
engines, 121 

use of, under steam boilers, 
117, 118 

Eeserves of coal, 3 

Sampling- fuel. See' Fuel 

sampling. 

Saw-mill refuse. See Wood 

refuse. 

Shale and slate in coal, 81, 144, 
145 

Towns’ refuse: 

ash and slag from combustion 
of, 99 

average evaporative efficiency 
of, 99 

calorific value of, 96, 98, 99, 
107 

capacity of various types of 
destructor, 104 

clinker, from improved 
methods of disposal, 102, 
105, 106 

collection and storage of, 103, 

109 

combined electricity and de¬ 
structor plants, 107 
composition of London refuse, 
99 

dust settling chamber for de¬ 
structor plants, 102, 109 
early form of destructor, 95 
efficiency of various types of 
destructor for, 97, 98, 105, 

110 


Town s’ refuse- --conHnu ed. 

fans, use of, for burning, 100,. 

104, 106 

forced draught for burning, 95, 
100, 106 

German types of destructor,. 
97, 98, 103, 104 

grate areas of various types of 
destructor, 104, 109 
Heenan and Fronde destructor, 

97, 103, 109 

hollow walls for destructor* 
cells, 97, 104 

Horsfall destructor, 97, 103 
improvements in destructor- 
design and control, 99, 100, 

102, 103, 104, 105, 107 
Manlove and Alliott destructor,. 

103, 109 

Meldrum destructor, 103 
preheated air supply for burn¬ 
ing, 95, 97, 100, 103, 105 
revenue from destructorplants, 
109, 110, 111 

shaft type of destructor, 104,. 

105, 106 

steam-raising value of, 96, 97,. 

98, 107 

temperature attained in de¬ 
structors, 104, 106 
trough grates for clinker, 102 
variations in fuel value of, 96. 
98 

water-cooled hearth for de¬ 
structors, 104 

Waste gases: 

air supply to burners, 125, 133 
back-firing, dangers and pre¬ 
vention of, 125, 131, 134 
blast furnaces, 124, 127 
boiler efficiencies, 126, 127,, 
130, 135 

boilers for gas firing, 125, 129, 
135, 136, 137 

burners for, 124, 125, 131 
carbon-monoxide in, 124, 127, 
133 

cement-kiln gases, 127 
coke-oven gases, 124, 127, 129' 
composition of, 127, 133 
copper-refining furnace gases,, 
127 

cost of steam raising by, 133 
electric power form, 128 
excess air in burning, 133 


V. 
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Wasto vontlinicd. 

fail draught, 126, 130 
gas engines, 130 
gasometer, use of, for storag<‘> 
135 

lieat-transfer in boilm'S, 130, 
130, 137, 138 
Irydrogen in, 124, 127, 133 
im])r(>v(ul nietliods of burning, 
132, 133 

inetallurgi(‘al furnaeiH gases, 
124, 120, 130, 137, 138 
natural draught, 120, 130 
open-hearth furnae<‘H, 127, 137 
potential heat of, 124 
sensible heat of, 124, 127 
steam-raising value of, 126, 
. 129, 132, 133, 135 
steel reheating furnace gases, 
124, 126, 127 


Wa.si<‘ gas(‘s coiUinucd. 

t<‘.mperatur(M'(Hlu(‘iJon of, 126, 
130, 130, 137, 138 
tluumal valium of, 120, 127, 
130 

wastes h(^at boih'rs, 120, 130 
Wasted coal, 2, 7, 9 
Waler-tube boiku’S, 109, 170 
Wood and wood r(4*us(‘. : 

(‘alorilie. and sOairn-raising 
valium of, 54, 55 
Duiich-ovmi (,yp(‘ of furnace 
for, 54 

gasilicaliion of, 55, 50 
Meldrnms' funnua^ for,^ 55 
])ower obijiiiual from dilbu’ent 
kinds of, 50, 57 
tar from, 50 

weight of 1 (‘ubi(‘. foot o£, 
54 
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